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The Development of the Iron Bridge. 


The following notes were sent to A. P. Boller by Squire 
Whipple a very short time before his death. Mr. Boller 
had in mind at the time a history of iron bridge building in 
the United States,and Mr. Whipple sent these notes as a 
contribution to that work. Besides thir intrinsic value as 
history, they have an interest as the last words of the fatber 


of iron bridge building in America, The sketches are re-. 


produced very nearly in fac simile from the manuscript of 
Mr. Whipple: 

If we accept the one said to have been invented by Thomas 
Paine, of religious, political, an1 perhaps we should also say 
mechanical notoriety, of the character of which no authentic 
account seems to be extant, the first iron truss bridge erected 
and used in America (and probably the first in the world), 
was, as is believed, the one erected over the Erie canal, in 
the village of Frankfort, N. Y.,in the year 1840, by Mr. 
Earl Trumbull (patentee), then residing at Little Falls, N. Y. 
The truss was a combination of the truss and suspension 
principles, and was formed of—first, seven cast-iron sections 
or panels of about 11 ft. in length and 7 in depth, cast solid, 
each segment cousisting of an upper chord, a pair of diagonal 
braces and half of a hollow cylindrical post at each end (of 
the segment), except that the end segments had fu!l cylindri- 
cal posts at the abutments. These semi-cylinders being bolted 
or clamped together in series, formed full cylindrical posts, 
which were flanged at the bottom, and through which were 
passed vertical bolts securing them to wooden transverse 
floor beams. Second, two wrought-iron suspension rods 
(1}¢ in. diameter) attached to the top end of the end posts, 
and sagging in a parabolic curve, so as to pass under and 
support the two centremost floor beams, and under lugs cast 
at proper elevations upon the posts intermediate between the 
centremost and the end posts, whereby such intermediates 
were supported. Cross sections of cords and diagonal braces 
of the + formed section. 

This pioneer bridge, after a few years of usage, broke 
down, probably, in part at least, in consequence of the 
wooden floor beams not affording sufficient transverse 
support to prevent a lateral buckling of the upper chord. 
Tbe bridge was rebuilt with cast-iron lattice beams, which 
served a better purpese. But I think it stood only a few 
years, and the plan never achieved any considerable degree 
of popularity, the one above described and a foot bridge over 
the Erie Canal at West Utica having been, to the writer’s be- 
lief, the only ones of the kind ever erected. 

The same year (1840) witnessed my first effort at iron truss 
bridge construction, and the plan of my independent cast- 
iron arch truss, for which letters patent were issued April 
24, 1841, was conceived on the 22d day of August, 1840. 

The design and intent were to construct an iron truss to 
be used in connection with a wooden floor system, the truss 
to have sufficient stability to stand of itself, without any de- 
pendence upon the wood, so that the latter could be renewed 
from time to time as might be required, without disturbance 
or danger to the iron work. And,as an evidence of the 
complete success of the effort, it may be mentioned that a 
single model truss six feet long (scale , size) sustained with- 
out transverse support or assistance of any kind, a load ef 
900 Ibs. (representing 129,600 Ibs. upon a full size truss) 
without the least indications of vielding, or want of com- 
plete stability. 

That style of bridge was designed especially for the use of 
the Erie canal enlargement, and was the first plan that ever 
achieved success and popularity, and was early adopted for 
the State canals, as far and as fast as the want of confidence 
in the safety of iron as the principal supporting material m 
bridge construction was compelled to give way before the 
light of experience. 

This truss for spans from 50 to 100 ft. (and there are sev- 
eral in use as long as 180 ft. or more), especially for common 
road purposes, has ever been regarded with: favor by those 
best acquainted with its qualities, but in consequence of the 
efforts of persons interested in competing plans, and improve- 
ments made inthe means and methods for manufacturing 
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Examined by S. WuirrLx in June, 1853, at Cleveland, O. From Notes taken at the_time, ’ 














wrought-iron work, together with what I have ever re- 
garded as a groundless distrust of the safety of cast iron in 
bridges, wrought iron is now almost exclusively used in the 
construction of modern bridges. By this means a considera- 
ble saving of expense of pattern work is effected, while 
wrought iron manufactured for the work can be produced 
about as cheaply as bridge castirgs. 

Prior to 1846, or thereabouts, I had regarded the arch- 
formed truss as probably, if not seif-evidently, the most eco- 
nomical that could be adopted ; and at about that time [ under- 
took some investigations and computations with the expecta- 
tion of being able todemonstrate such to be the fact, but on the 
contrary the result convinced me that the trapezoidal form, 
with parailel chords and diagonal members, either with or 
without verticals, was theoretically more economical than 
the arch, and that the trapezoid was more economical with- 
out than with vertical members—there being shown a lcss 
amount of action (surio0f maximum strains mto lengths of 
respective long members) under a given load. 

Furthermore, it was apparent that each of the three forms 
—the arch, and the trapezoid with and without verticals, 
possessed certain practical advantages entitling each to 
preference in respective cases. And, no other forms or com- 
binations presenting themselves which seemed capab!e of 
competing successfully with these, they were assumed by me 
as thuse which would be the prevailing forms which coming 
practice would adopt, a conclusion which the experience of 
40 years seems to have fully justified, although great effort 
has been made to supersede or materially modify them. 

It is true that certain improvements in details bave been 
rendered practicable by the improved methods of manu- 
facturing wrought-iron work. For instance, eye bars for 
lower chords and tension diagonals can now be rapidly 
forged of approximately exact lengths, whereby open links 
for chords and screw adjustments for diagonals, as first used 
by me, have been advantageously dispensed with and super- 
seded, while improvement in the process of riveting, the 
invention of the Phoenix column, etc., have enabled posts 
and upper chords, either square or cylindrical, to be cheaply 
manufactured of wrought iron. 

At the time when I entered the field as a candidate for the 
honors and profits of skillful bridge construction, nearly all 
the principles and feasible general combinations had long been 
in use. So there was little for me to do but to select the best 
combinations, best materials, and the proper dimensions and 
proportions of the several parts and members to secure ade- 
quate strength without waste of material or unnecessary ex- 
pense of labor and workmanship. And my investigations 
and computations of the maximum stresses to which the 
several parts of the truss are liable, are believed to have laid 
the first permanent foundation of a really scientific 
practice of bridge building, to take the place of 
empirical practice previously in use. For instance, the Howe 
truss,so popular as a railroad bridge before the advent of 
the iron railroad bridge being built with same sized bolts 
and braces throughout the length, was found on crucial test 
to give out uniformly in the bolts near the ends. It was 
thence suspected that the strain was greater at those points, 
and the bolts were increased in size and number as much as 
was vessed to be necessary to enable them to bear the strain. 
And (nat being attained, the structure was assumed to be 
sufficient, without regard to any “‘ factor of safety,” or the 
ratio of strain to the absolute strength of material. 

The Rider Bridge. 

Among the early competitors for public favor and patron- 
age in the purchase and use of iron bridges was a company 
in New York, formed under the title of ‘‘ The New York Iron 
Briige Co.,” for the purpose of making and erecting bridges 
under a patent granted to a Mr. Rider. I don’t know the 
date of the patent. Tue plan of truss was upper chord and 
vertical posts of cast iron, and lower chord and diagonal ties 





of wrought iron, diagonals connected with chords by bolts 





Simms’ Plans. 


No. 1 broke down at Utica with a few head of cattle, and was replaced with No, 2 in 1852. 


and eyes at each end, and posts wedged between chords to 
give tension to diagonals. 

A bridge built by this company on the Harlem Railroad, of 
about 70 ft. span, two trusses carrying two pairs of ways, 
examined by me, and described and criticized in a com- 
munication to the American Railroad Journal published 
Nov. 27, 1847, page 754, had 7!¢ ft. depth of truss, and unly 
3 sq. in. of available cross-section in lower chords at centre 
of truss, upon which a live load of only 1,000 lbs. per lineal 
foot upon one track would give, with weight of structure,over 
26,000 Ibs. per sq. inch. 1 do not know the ultimate fate of 
this bridge, but another structure by the same company, and 
of ths same plan and same span upon the Erie Railroad, 
broke down with, I believe, fatal results in 1850. 

An Iron Howe Bridge. 

In April, 1847, 1 inspected an iron railroad bridge upon 
the North Adams Branch of the Boston & Albany Railroad, 
a few miles North of Pittsfield. This seems to have been an 
attempt to build a Howe bridge with cast-iron upper chords 
and braces, and wrought-iron lower chords and vertical bolts. 
The members were all hollow, cylindrical, except the bolts; 
lower chord of boiler iron #4, in. thick, riveted up with two 
longitudinal seams, and 6 in. in diam., two to each truss. 
Upper chord, also of two cylinders, about 4'¢ in. diam., and 
braces also 414 in. diam., two maia and one counter to each 
panel. 

This bridge was 30 feet in clear span and contained 8 
panels of 4 ft. each, with 6 ft. depth of truss. Weight of iron, 
15,378 Ibs. cast and 4,028 wrougbt; cost, $1,100, lt could 
scarcely be supposed to be deficient in strength with so much 
iron in so short a span. I recognized the same structure 
standing beside the railroad at Pittsfield (out of use, of 
course), the last time I passed that city, some four or five 
years ago. 

The two bridges above described, as far as I have ever 
learned, were the first iron truss bridges ever erected for rail- 
road purposes in this country ; the oneextremely light (at least 
in parts) and the other excessively heavy throughout, and 
neither adopted to the inteuded purpose. 

Having thitherto occupied a place somewhat in the back- 
ground, with regard to railroad bridges, being less aggressive 
in habit and disposition than some others, it became the 
writer’s turn in 1848 to exercise bis band in the construction 
and erection of a couple of smal bridges of 40 ft. and 50 ft. 
spans, on the Erie railroad, at Binghamton, under the ad- 
ministration of our excelient friend, Col. J. W. Adams, as 
Division Engineer. The 40 footer was upon the patent in- 
dependent arch plan, and the other a trapezoidal, deck 
bridge. The former with 5 panels, 6 ft. depth of truss, open 
chord links, 14 in. round iron (4 sq. in. to the truss), verti- 
cals 154 in. round iron, diagonals 144 in., single; arches, 8 
in. to 10 in. in cross-section, and wooden beams and track 
stringers. 

The trapezoid had six panels, 8 ft. 8 in. depth of truss, upper 
chord and end braces of cast-iron hollow cylinders, 6 in. in 
diameter and about ¥, in. thick; end braces cast in two pieces 
and joined by bolts and flanges. Verticals of the + formed 
section with connecting blocks or pins cast upon the lower ends 
to receive the chord links upon the ends, and the diagonals 
through holes in the enlarged central portions. Trusses 8 
ft. apart, with struts and horizontal diagonals between upper 
chords and end braces. Open chord links of 134 in. iron (5 
sq. in. section to the truss) in the two middle, and 1 in. iron in 
the other panels. Main diagonals in pairs and counters 
single, and in size from % in. to 114 in. diameter, according 
to respective liabilities to strain. Beams and track stringers 
of wood. 

These bridges were proportioned for a live load of 2,000 
Ibs. per lineal foot with tension strain of 10,000 Ibs. to the 
square inch. They were tested with about 114 tons to the 
foot and used under railroad traffic about cwo years, being 
then removed in deference toa panic excited by the failure of 
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the Rider bridge upon the same road, already referred to in | 
this sketch. 

The writer’s remarks upon that failure may be found in 
the New York Daily Tribune of Aug. 14, 1850, and the | 
American Railroad Journal, Aug. 31, 1850, page 550. 

In 18419 the present writer built two 40 ft. trapezoidals 
néar the Chester junction of the Newburgh branch of the) 
Erie road. These contained upper chords and end braces of 
cast-iron with fp formed section, cast-iron posts of I section, | 
trussed beams of cast and wrought iron, lower chords and | 
diagonals formed and connected as in the Binghamton | 
trapezoid, and wooden track timbers, They were used 
about one year, and removed at the same time and for the | 
same reason as in the case of the Binghamton bridges. 

The same fate befell three small structures by the same 
party, of 23 to 26 ft. span, to carry the Newburgh branch 
over common highways at and near that village. These) 
were wrought-iron skeleton girders upon the triangular 
plan, such as have since been called Warren girders, and by | 
some regarded as a newly invented combinativn. But they | 
are mereiy trusses with parallel chords and diagonal, or 
rather, oblique members, with only one series of obliques, 
and without verticals, except to concentrate weight upon 
the obliques from intermediate points along the upper or 
lower chord, according as the girder is loaded at such upper 
or lower chord. 

Thus passed the first decade of my experience in iron 
bridge labors and studies. The result showed no remarka- 
ble progress in the adoption of the use of iren bridges, espe- 
cially railroad bridges. But early m the latter half of the 
present century, a newera seems to have dawned, ipsomuch 
that, whereas in 1850 there was not an iron railroad bridge 
in this State, if in any other, which had not been condemned, 
thirty years later there were scarcely any other. | 

But to proceed in historical order: In 1851 a suflicient | 
number of iron canal bridges had been built, and had been 
in use long enough to inspire confidence in their safety and 
value, and render them so popular that whenever a new | 
bridge was required, an iron bridge was uniformly peti- | 


tioned for, and generally adopted. And in_ the 
last named year, it having been determined to) 
put under’ contract all the remaining work of 
the Erie canal enlargement, the general adoption | 


of iron bridges was included asa partof the policy and | 


programme. There and then seemed to be an opening for a} 
considerable amount of iron bridge work, and it called forth | 
competition from numerous quarters, and withal from the 
writer hereof. The result was such as to incite the produc- 
tion of a small pamphlet (berewith transmitted), in which | 
and by which the humble author was by sume thought, and 
perhaps correctly thought, to have ‘‘made a fool of himself.” 
I will not assume to decide that issue. 

Most, and, as far asI know, all the parties having had 
part in the matters then had under discussion, have gone to 
their final rest, except the present writer. It seems, how- | 
ever, that his action upon the occasion was taken in dudgeon 
by some parties, to the ¢ffect that a strenuous effort was | 
made to boycott the Whipple bridges upon the State) 
canals; whence it came to pass that some half-score, more | 
or less, of Bollman bridges were erected over the canal at | 
Rochester and other localities at unnecessarily large ex- | 
pense. Also several upon the Capt. Simms plan. These | 
bridge plans, however, never gained much foothold in public | 


Since the year 1860, S. Whipple has erected some one dozen 
bridges, including, besides seven or eight arch-truss bridges 
of small span, a trapezoidal deck bridge of 120 ft. at Sing 
Sing, New York; aswing draw-briige of 90 ft. opening at 
Louisville, Ky.; a swing draw and a lift draw-bridge, each 
of 60 ft. opening, over the Erie Canal at Utica, New York, 
and a trapezoidal bridge of 160 ft. span at Glenham, 
Dutchess County, New York. 

The Whipple Lift Draw-bridge. 

On Dee. 24, 1872, letters patent were granted him for a 
“lift draw-bridge,” of which the first one was built by 
himself, at Utica, in 1875, us above stated. And since that 


time several others have been erected by other parties at 
! 
tochester and other places, modified according to circum- | 


stances as to the mode of applying the working power, but 
containing the same characteristic and governing principles 
and features as the one constructed by the patentee, and 
specified in his letters patent. But he has not seen fit to 
incur the vexation attending a contest for the collection of 
royalties on patent rights, while canal officers and canal con- 
tractors are not over conscientious in regard to the rights of 
patentees. 

The preceding sketch seems to contain about all the facts 
and data required to enable a fitting commemoration to be 
made of the part borne by the undersigned in developing the 
art and mystery of truss bridge construction within the last 
half century. Nothing bas been said as to his contributions 
to the bridge literature of the ceutury—for, are they not all 
written in the annals of the years / 

SQUIRE WHIPPLE, 
227 State street, Albany, 

To ALFRED P. BOLLER, 71 Broadway, N. Y. 


N. 


¥. 





New Construction in 1889. 





We give herewith a table showing the new track laid dur- 
ing the first three months of the current year in the various 
states and in Canada and Mexico. The table also shows the 
lines now under construction and those surveyed or under 
survey. The liues under this last heading include roads upon 
which surveys were made during the year 1888. Only 
those projecved lines are given upon which it seems likely 
that considerable work will soon te done. 

Our thanks are due to the officers, who, at considerable 
trouble to themselves, have given us the information which 
makes the table so full and accurate as it is. 

Tue new track laid is, by states, as follows: 

EO eee oe 2.34 Ohio 
California...........-.e00+s SOs PONNSY]Vania....... .ccceees 7 


SR eee . 5.03 Tennessee 
Connecticut 5 /Texas.. 







MIR rads «ce Sees den 36 =| Virginia 5 
Indiana. Oo ree 21.5 
Kansas. 12.2 |West Virginia ............. 7 
ET Ja calchues av knaioh 14.6 | —-- 
Maryland........ eee, Of eee 473.8 
lS Eee | arene 15 
Mississippi.... woeee0-40 [New Brunswick............ 10 
Ree: fe 
pS SREP OR eet Mn TINO cu. Gvdc tse s.dh cesmnicets 84.2 
eee —--— 
New York....... . 29.5 Total, foreign... ...... 112.2 
North Carolina...... .69 | Grand total...............585. 


In another column we have made some comment upon the | 


significance of the table of new railroad construction. There 
are some particulars which it might be interesting to speak 
of more in detail. 

One of the most striking facts is the small amount of work 
doing by the great companies which in the past three years 


In Maryiand the Deer Creek & Susquehanna is building 15 
miles, to be part of the Maryland Central. The Baltimore 
& Drum Point has graded many miles in the Eastern penin- 
sula and expects to complete e. large part of the road this 
year, but at present the work is not going on very actively. 

In Virginia the grading of the Farmville & Powhatan, 65 
miles, is completed, and tracklaying will commence at once. 
The Lynckburg &‘ Durham is pushing on southward, and the 
Norfolk & Western 1s sti!l carrying on work of construction. 

In West Virginia there is much activity. The West Vir- 
ginia Central will build southward from its present terminus. 
The Monongahela River road will soon put under contract a 
line from Fairmont to Clarksburg, and surveys will be made 
for the Weston & Elk River from Weston toBraxton. The 
Clarksburg, Weston & Elk River, connecting these lines, will 
be made standard gauge. The Norfolk & Western has sur- 
veyed a line through the state from Flat Top coal fields to 
the Ohio River, 

In North Carolina the Atlantic Coast Line has laid out 
considerable work, and has already completed 24 miles, 
Thirty-eight miles more is now under construction and sur. 
veys have been made for 65 miles. The Cape Fear & Yad- 
kin Valley is still grading on the extension to Wilmington 
and has surveyed short line to connect with the 
Norfolk & Western survey from Ivanhoe. The Richmond 
& Danville is building over 100 miles in different parts of 
the state. The Norfolk & Carolina is building 87 miles to 
connect the Richmond & Danville with the Atlantic Coast 
Line. The Roanoke & Southern is {building northward 
from Winston to Martinsville, Va. The Charleston, Cincin- 
nati & Chicago has now a completed line from Camden, S. 
C., to Rutherfordton, N. C., has under contract nearly 200 
miles to the Breaks of the Sandy, and has completed surveys 
to the Ohio River in Kentucky. 

In Georgia, over 400 miles of new road was built last 
year, and there is still great activity. The Central of 
G.orgia has built 20 miles and is working on 13 more. The 
Columbus Southern has nearly graded 87 miles and the 
Empire & Dublin proposes to build 32 miles. The Georgia 
Southern & Florida has under construction 60 miles, to Lake 
City, Fla., aud proposes to build to Palatka, 68 miles further. 
| The Savannah, Americus & Montgomery is building a 25 
| mile extension and proposes to go to Savannah and to Mont- 
| gomery ; final surveys for these roads have not, however, 
| been made. 
| In Tennessee the Knoxville, Cumberland Gap & Louisville 
| 
| 


a 





is building from Knoxville to Cumberland Gap, where it will 
connect with lines now building by the Norfolk & Western 
| and Louisville & Nashville. The Knoxville Southern is build- 
| ing southward to a connection with the Marietta & North 
| Georgia. The Richmond & Danville is also building an ex- 


~~ | tension to Murphy, N. C., to a connection with the latter 


| line. 
In Ohio a number of long and important lines’ are under 


2 | construction or contract, but the work does not seem to be 


going on very rapidly. 
' In Indiana the Evansville & Richmond, an exten- 
sion of the Evansville & Terre Haute, is the most im 
| portant project building. The section from Elnora to Sey- 
| mour is now being graded. The Evansville, Fort Wayne & 
| Chicago has 108 miles under contract, but construction has 
| not begun. The Indianapolis, Decatur & Western has sur- 


| veyed an extension of 81 miles to Beardstown. 


favor, and their use was confined to narrow limits, while the have built a great mileage into the comparatively undevel-| In Michigan the Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan has 


Whipple bridge was soon restored to its former position as | 


oped areas of tte West. The Atchison, the Ruck Island, the 


| 62 miles under contract and. 75 miles surveyed, much of 


the public favorite, ard this matter need not be dwelt upon | Northwestern, the St. Paul and the Manitoba report no new | which it is supposed is to be contracted for during the year. 


on the present occasion. 
Early Iron Railroad Bridges. | 
In 1852-3 the first iron railroad bridge of considerable | 


last 
this 


miles 
again 


over 200 
extensively 


built 
build 


Pacific, which 
will probably 


year, 
year. 


track Jaid or lines under construction, but the Southern! The Ontonagon & Brulé River is building 26 miles im the 


| northern peninsula, and the Grand Rapids and Northern is 
| making surveys near the western part of the State. The 


| It has a line graded from Newman to Tulare, Cal., 110 | Manistee & Northeastern also proposes to do something. 


span (as things were then looked upon), being 150 ft. to 
centres of bearings, was erected upon the Whipple trapezoidal 
plan on the (then) Albany Northern Railroad, at the crossing | 


| miles, and has made surveys for a number of lines which In Wisconsin the only long line under construction is across 
will be put under construction during the year. A branch in| the Flambeau Indian Reservation, building by the Milwau- 
of the Erie Canal, between the cities of Albany and Cohoes, | Texas 55 miles long is nearly all graded. The Burlington & 





kee, Lake Shore & Western. This line was completed to the 
That bridge excited much interest at the time, and no little | Missouri River reports 150 miles under construction, from 
doubt was entertained as to its answering the requirements | Alliance, Neb., northwest into Wyoming, but work on this 
of the case. ( line does not appear to be making progress. The Northern 

It was, however, severely and successfully tested, even to | Pacific has built nearly 50 miles in Montana, and reports no 
the crushing of the abutments, and continued inuse for some | other limes under construction, at present. The Northern 
30 years, when it was removed (being still in good condition | Pacific & Manitoba is rapidly building its line from Winni- 
generally) to give place toa double track bridge. It was a} peg to Portage la Prairie, and will soon put under contract 
wrought and cast-iron structure, with wooden beams and the line from Morris to Brandon. 
track stringers. We have spoken elsewhere of the short length of line built 

A bridge of the same description, but somewhat shorter | by any one company. The longest is 45 miles, on the Georgia 
(about 125 ft.), was built by the same parties (S.& J. M. | Pacific, from Columbus, Miss., west. The entire line to Baird 
Whipple) inthe year 1854 for the Black River & Utica | will probably be built this year. The construction of the 
Railroad at Utica, which is still in use (1886), and believed | line to Huntington, Ark., will give the Richmond & Danville 
to be the oldest iron railroad bridge in use, of as long span. | a connection with the Missouri Pacific. 

The same parties also constructed a trapezoidal deck The longest line now under construction is the Alabama 
bridge of 70 to 80 ft. span for the same road near the| Midland, from Bainbridge, Ga., toa point south of Mont- 
village of Boonville, Oneida County, in 1855, which is also | gomery. The company secures an entrance to that city over 
still in use, although proportioned like the two preceding | the Northwest & Florida, which it controls. This road will 
structures for only 2,000 Ibs. to the lineal foot, while engines | be operated in the interest of the Plant System, which will 
and loads upon the road have been increased to very much | thus secure important connections at Montgomery. The work 
greater weights than were anticipated at the time of their | of construction is being carried on vigorously and well. It is 
construction. | expected that the road will be opened next September. 

During the decade from 1850 to 1860 the above-named | In New England there are a number of projects in a more 
parties erected over the state canals, and other water courses, | or less advanced stage. It appears probable that part of the 
for common highway purposes, a large number of both arch | Northern Maine will be built this year, and in New Hamp- 
and trapezoidal truss bridges, to the number, probably, of | shire a number of short lines are likely to be completed, 

100 or more, when, at about the latter period, the senior| In New York a number of new lines are planned. The 
partner substantially retired, and, with slight exceptions, | connecting lines to the Poughkeepsie Bridge are well under 
has not been since engaged in practical bridge construction. | way, and will soon be open to traffic. The opening of this 

In the meantime, J. M. Whipple has continued the build | bridge has resulted in several projects, some of which are 
ing of bridges for the Black River Railroad, its extensions | sure to be carried out. The New York, Ontario & Western 
and connecting lines at the north, and for towns of Oneida | and the Lehigh Valley will build into the coal-fields at For- 
and other counties of the state of New York, which will long | est City and Pottsville, and a new line into the Beech Creek 
stand as creditable monuments of his skill and industry. coal fields, near Williamsport, is also projected, 


south side of the reservation last year, but permission to 
cross the reservation was obtained too late to continue the 
work at that time. The Wisconsin Midland has done a good 
deal of surveying, but it is not considered likely that much 
work will be done this year. 

In Minnesota the Duluth, Red Wing & Southern and the 
Winona & Southwestern have made extensive surveys and 
built some line. 

In Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana considerable new 
mileage is projected, but, excepting 23 miles completed in 
Missouri and 67 under construction in Louisiana, there are 
no important lines on which work is in progress. 

Texas has always been prolific in new projects, and at 
present many miles of road have been surveyed anda few 
contracts let. The San Antonio & Aransas Pass will proba- 
bly construct a good deal this year. In the other South- 
western states and territories there has so far been little ac- 
tivity. 

In Washington Territory, also, there is a good deal of line 
projected, but little track has yet been laid. The Fairhaven 
& Southern has under contract 30 miles, and the New West- 
minster, Bellingham Bay & Seattle has 44. The Seattle, 
Lake Shore & Eastern is not building as much as has been 
expected. The Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. 1s build- 
ing a large new mileage and the Spokane Falls & Northern 
proposes to build from Spokane Falls to the Columbia River. 
This latter, however, is not yet assured. 

In Canada the extension of the Canadian Pacific from 
Windsor, Ont., to London, opposite Detroit, is a line of much 
importance. In Newfoundland the government has called 
for proposals for 250 miles of new road, and in Nova Scotia 
the Oxford & New Glasgow and the Cape Breton are under 
contract, but not being rapidly pushed. 





In Mexico the Mexican Central and the Mexican Nationa 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION | AND SURVEYS, JANUARY 1 To APRIL _- 1889, 
i 
Track laid between Jan. 1 and April 1. Under construction | Surveyed or under survey. 
NAME OF ROAD. | — erat See a —— l — 

From. To. | Miles. From. | To. Miles, | From. To. Miles. 
- - — - ! = — a ——————| —r = ee 
Alabama Midland...... ... ........ Bainbridge, Ga.......| ispring Oresk.....0... 10 (Spring Creek......... lade Aly. abe eeaKons MEE Todancdsecveciceypncousasinquaswecudte: denbtiaunae lossccees 
Albermarle & Pantego............... |End of =e, NC.. -.|Sout SPE | 2 (End of track......... iHaslin, N. C.......... Tr  Sike Adsacbendemensaan ial iveencenaeennek oslsben ex 
Alleghany & Kinzua............. «.. pee Lick, N. Y......} Freck’agN. Y......... ; a.5 ; i S kk eAAOERReEmednLieKedsoswire aolcekbincslhign AATRERIRER ES ccbdeE EE” Cae. aukeatebes tule cueaeee 
pe TE OR reer Pere ee Spare ernie ced masala | deh. 4) een bes ‘paasatae Sates “Pabdbneens bbe ey Alexandria, La....... Arcadia, La... hoon 50 
American Midland.............s0000+ lOttawa, Chie: « ..2<5. | Gtondiont bis Keebeenssel | D: Redcwssacecwicees,  Asesieassrnaned seed ckapeencaslsaetacss Glendorf, Ohio. .. Ft. Wayne, ae 86 
I ee I, Bois diay ddan as annsaacnss 58078 dawns ncadsesnaccicse’ neees SS easeee \Near Annapolis, Md.|Bay R. & Annap. R.R. RS rt RR SS Cee: MOTE 
Anniston & Montgomery ........... | Esashi hols Ladi. peek wale Aeantankabdneeser ain ee ee ee een Reema ry eR ey) err Anniston, Ala.. + eeeRpENNNE. Ala.... 110 
Apopka, Clay Sp. & SRR, SNES ibid insiiategins avebete Miusehbon Clay. Springs, Fla.... |Apopka, ere re PE Pe Pe EE 
Arizona Mineral Belt ............... ESN rr ar Lined. -s0: ne SOsMabbaseewiaareeael Jenesecuderecssceteseccrs|osees weeeeate treebierlasescecs Fulton, Ariz.......... Globe, Aris. .... 2203. 140 
Astoria & South Coast............... Licpiicske ts piaekge vente xe Dh vs od a acne Sed RA a \Skipanon, W. T...... \South.. i heaeeeune 10 Endof track .. ...... Seaside House, W.T. 
Atlantic Coast Line— = | | 

EES Sere re —q See Ee ee es ee es. Williamston, N. We, anal Plymouth, N. C....... Oe Bien... gied oie'n deb es RedabG neta bbhiehwekasiel Aaa 

Wilmington &> Weldon............ Scotland Neck, N Dothel, N.©...... ». i ~ Beaeerapeae Greeny ille, Me Bicass | 14 |Greenville, N.C...... Jacksonville, N.C....| 65 
Atlantic & Western (Fia.)..........-|...ccccccscescccerssccclecscccscscesseescceseecs | sone cahecpecsonssies S066 Sexece]  sennsednsnoevens se |.... .. New Smyrna, Fla. 2/Atlantie Ocean. ...... cae 
AUBUGES B CORTRMOOGR 6c siccecccccchiccsces co acces a wa Dice che .. pubes 4 She ach ba adled RAMA reel «eenee nnn ceRe Perr Augusta, iaseskeues ic hattanooga, Tenn...| 250 
Augusta & Southeastern | ‘ y b AeA cia edes scene ben ese bee } DS deiseguivcdecisnanthesnssctinds:. .. dadukeennasicsesdealserta 
Austin & Northwestern............. measebabe ee a Keeenme SS canal Burnet , Tex........ ‘Marble Fall.. asne 17 
Baltimore Belt........... el .ccaascn tl NI MM. Ale-S0 acabcaheccoiacouse | 5 
Baltimore & Drum Point ./Baltimore............. Millersville, Md...... | 3 
Bangor & Portiana ..........ccessesees /Pen Argyle, Pa....... Wind Gap, Pa......... ' 3 
ON |S eer Ha eee Barnegat Park Sta. ‘|Paspebin Bay, N. J...] 2 
eR PR ee Serre rr eee . Cascapedia, Que. .... Paspebiac, Que.......| 40 
Beaver Creek & Cumberland Coai.. Skbahcced dae) 029-9¥0s.8b006eR pb ee eahihesak ess ReeeehRGAhee = ‘Lexapisebaanseecuseesasantoneae 
Beech Creek & bw re River....... Lpaick ve MOlES Kid SAREE Ee RADEL Oe: SORES Dae Er aew ab eeae cGy boukaeksbouw eu ba oanaars ..|Newberry, Pa........ Shickshinny, Pa...... 60 
Billings, Clark’s F. & Cooke C. x Sha kinasacaee ae | ; CRI OTERO RE Te UES Billings, Mon Pee . .|Coal mine ; eb 51 
Blackville, yi ol & Newberry...... | PORTE re, heen \Seivern, 8. C.. -|C olumbia River...... 33 
Bloomsburg & Sullivan ............. Bs 7 , RCE a A a ae ae  ahebediedss<wselhnhl  biewenebaseraaas Aidsstlan <shtiiena beatae eee 
Bowling Green & Northern ERIE En CSOT OS ery TSE He en. Se emer! ee ke ee eT . | Bowling Green, Ky ‘\Lite ‘hfie ld, Ky. te 40 

ib Chere Aaa aeee So Sié we Bowling Green......./Scottville, Ky bose 25 
Brantford, Waterloo & Lake Erie. . Waterford, Ont....... 17 Waterford....,... , pel nia 43 
Brockv., Westport & S.S. M........\....-. & LEELA OE TE OER Pets Cee SS re |\Brockville, Ont....... 5 
NES <i iach tae i as peers, i neirtacnee tae babaxtenceee ca ae NorthBrookfield,N.Y. 7 pucuedlel tia bbbn -he Uiseeksenee ene nikeowkead ia Dees 
Buff., Rochester & Pitts— 

Lincoln Park & CAG? .......6600+0+ Lek Saba tke aah bneeneeae A clasoasate SW nice eRe Sie a OE CUA pA ORNS KEN CREED CER RRE SAN aia eeeke ie wee et™ Lincoln Park, N. Y...|Charlotte, N. Y....... 2 
ORR POND so 555s acnaveolnnsectecchas soeiewwacncin ere eRe S| Le a ee. Sa ee ne ee Ie |\Cairo, S00 ....|E,Cape Girardeau,II1.| 40 
Canadian Pacitic— | | } } 

PEE... 56. Raanbeopasshan sbahanand saqeaeethaene heb. 6006edssess sabuhen e Windsor, Ont..... .- We Vand wassvand xaviepebanas a ct ie edteG eit eta coke Joscgbees 
es ie en aea ie sacaanacbaemarabemhb loc cvanbaaeanvanhaseabie L cckshaabigewepanuiletn cubekas viet becker anadesenaneeeees eee eee? Goshen, Se Danville, Ill......... 60 

et I ecole ctu av euanandebs! 00acrel ses. uyacsusseroneneeanse PR SEEN) ee ERP ery a Semen D ene Pea men Camper Midland, Mich........ Battle Cre - Mich.. 92 
Canastota, Morris velin Te BaeGe tee occ sccccccnvicsccsccscslecccnsecvesevescccenscec REELS SOO-per erste, ee ere Jessssscensesee + censcelecescees New Berlin, N. Y..... |EKarlv wenden mM Be | 2B 
OO IEE EN ED IIE LR, NEON AE ONE Pa) ene eee .., Point Tu ~“ RSPERAS \North Sydney, C. _B.. Ee ee rrr ee Tr ccacaeknhcadkakendd cies beeaens 
Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley eka eheea poeas sea Len ka bmni> aan .. Fay A . Wilmington, w0..:.1 © dikes cbaevanenncesctnaiesiansine 
Cape Girardeau South W: eastern |Williamsville, Mo.. f DD [eicpantsssns sscnecesssnclcoetsavchoossdvanesweneelsonnsssalasaos sekes Sie a orcccclecsseees 
Carolina, Cumberland G nas Se. Ee Se * . ere |Asheville, N. G....... 200 
Carson & Colorado........ Keeler, DR os cna cea's \Mojave, Cal.......... 100 
Carthage & Adirondack. . cm Oswegatchie, N. Y.... Turtle River, N. Y... Jayville, N. Y........ \Little River, N. Y. 14 
I, os in wcnnamcadgentmusesGihand:.} rthntsnidlatininedstedheliestonualnck PE PRI PN EIS RPE PA Ree Castine, Me........... \Bangor, ivahpseetine 38 
Central of Georgia... .......-..+0.++ 3, G 2 yi 3 pa End of track.......... mee ES i a reer ARO E eins de eR yay a 

Chattahoochee River|Columbia, Ala........ BOE tivun cieaagkurksvenia teen RRs FER: FOOSE 

Savannah &: Western............. Lis lainey Sea pean deb hebben ibis kaaalee cane habeaaiebecixe . |Eden, Ga............. Eastward..........- °  ditsnttane tbe eban chew Sain Mle cxaealiads oak abe ae A 
Central (New Bruns.).............+ ERR SE OE) Ge Ea | 10 \Norton, N Sees Chipman, N. B,....... 44 SM 06 acecneces Fredericton, N. - 
Centralia & Ste. Genevieve.......... Seen ibaCtatnhis SHGiSns sss sa eamdiuncdebeed ne gainneenh ede erenedabensaadiabebinn pedenee hatha tee Bhat ineiad Sparta, fil....... .... (Cemtraiia, Uil.......0.. 
CON, SUR. TE RIE oo cece ccd con carccarnedyeneacssce ee ee 8 \ Marion; Ae a GE TA IE, SO isin siete haces 5 annsds dibenesestuhecasvenes 
Chattanooga Southern. .. .......... Chattanoo a, cena ae MD Upenabadesdrperisnncecvcilecys, <- wes keueenrsex andes cancion End of Track.. Alpine, Ala........... 
Chattanooga Union................+.] — enn.. “tram Heights..... 1 \Oak Hill, Tenn........ East End, bs am Bevel OE Ore as Re ae es ENE, aa 
CRemmpenke €. OM0. ...cccccccicssccelicacvnvccesone .:t0seeclens-socesessqevccccesesalasecerss New River..... ...... Riverview, W. wef BA Lpr adds cgrtssabhebsascesclasesecccansacussssansgast+vanenhs 

Troy & Tiptonville..........0..000 Sk aws eaas vied s eee De Ls dwiinselsmecarehkawes ech Lisecccsclecsscasssccsensd eseeeeloccscossecenscesesseecen PR Troy. Tenn Tiptonville............ 20 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy— | 

Burlington & Miss. River........ Pe cient eee ERE Uo oc cu eahudiigaciaaan So abaeeul Alliance, Neb......... Northwest............ MS EE eer ee ee, Rn eerste es 6 Sam Se 
ce ee ees 8 SS OEE arco ener EER: Hastings. Mich........ Northeast............. EE RENN ea ie Se 
Chicago, Kansas & Arkansas. ...... it kekseh RRNA sub Reem ean knicne <rerewan. helio Lccdenc On daSeesatxcss. 1h wparcsaonsanuaoncuebskelensencw's iSt. Joseph............. Lawrence, Kans...... 60 

“ * SS  weekeane Ny Sols lnatck ES SRR eer eee TRSRAESY He nee See Ei BORER BONO Re! (arteee ck lNeosto, Mo............ Van Buren, Ark..... 100 
CS it BE INS os bn cdv tip hs ys Kbnle su eAdser enw SESEe chink aandbaSasmabaess adlvoncoane tessa koaatbaneuhwonis nine licevakseicgued sue naneaianennne Oieie Shumway, Ill......... Paduoah, Ky......... 150 
Chicago & North weate@rn..........cc)occcccccccccccces | Montrose, Ill..... .... North Evanston, Il. . 7 
Chic., St. Louis, Kans. City & Galv. Hannibal, Mo.. ... Springtield, Mo...... 256 
Cincin., Alz abama & Atlantic Ressesnas lisutacteean ‘|Huntsville, Ala Tullahoma, Tenn , 5 

ie coccccesiges Tullahoma..... . Somerset, Ky......... 150 
OT ree, ree ay meen ae Cincinnati, O.......... Idlewild Junction. 
Cincin,, Ham. & Dayton............. % a | Tip ERS CREE Ne IE Se eres Nene: |e hae eRe Meee Se eee 2 
Cc incinnati, Ww he eling & New York OE ee Freeport, O......... \ 50) 

Cumberland, O........ MeConnellsville, 0. f . 

CED Ge AUN oo ke ike EE aecsss. POON Sisccosanad § O-» Lesunagbnmesiensdnaccessielasspnencnsnbeevedeebedee tas cdbceminssncandendaskescsacbacaateeuasenenssiauehbaateotmamess 
Cleveland, St. Louis & Kansas City. co roe Boonville, Mo.. 160 
og a eee ee ee eee a Cr ee Se ee ee ee Ee rare rae 
Columbia, Newberry & Laurens........... ; Se SR eae eee: Peper Columbia, 8. C....... Spartanburg, § _* : ao 42 
Columbus, Lima & Milwaukee.............. oN ie* SF: SERS REDE Wod.o ealew see wee ed Dee stnelnaee wana Pan mbanesenetetl abieseene a venewesaeeteenel gens ..|{Columbus, O. . Defiance, O. react: See 
RUNING i015 5.00 on cnganinls sn meacine inde wwanntieaiiges senvtata celebs eons Ee y eae RE GOs icccteecsl (BE Uesnckapsusadonndesccccesiedsacchs vancedstacisasexlieetsere 
Concord— | 

SRT RRNOIID <2 5st on kemaaminem lawn adatbekacetaieks Geeulncingd adpe biweusosewkeaealbocsiieion a a a Si cgtymiceal Pittsfield, N. H....... Alton Bay, N. H...... 12 
Cooperstown & Susquehanna V.....|....... > Ls cee inkisan eae» war ea errs RAS |}Cooperstown J., N. Y. Davenport C., N. Y... 9 
GI has ek deed Kc dndsbbeneeabes FR er rer Perens: SECIS. GE Soe Meese ee vespenstiasenseneses. leraaaede ‘Mt. a  . ee |Lancaster, _ Sees i4 

Rs pats) ers eR | Ree eS eee SES Lebanon, Pa.... ...... |Middletown, Pa...... 25 
EE Se ae RARE ee ae Ree CEnmeer TE oe SSRIS EE RTE Se ene porn e eet mine oon teeing Lebanon, Pa.......... |Reading. Pa.......... 28 
NE III Sah 7s nag Dude ug eden sicis eels @S4n16e eat amenities sa vedenentacdaantenaeawealssankssakabeataacmnth Retbvkedimtngarasan an vunetlices as Coshocton, O.......... Zanesville, 0. 30 
SO: SENG: SE MNES a in Slee aa necaca hook cnesasss sul vsaccousasdeusssaatebulncsanien, [ageagesectaneabesiatonets sumabmadanansncd<oevbasleebepees Coudersport, Pa...... ‘Hornelisville, WN. YY. 55 
Cov ington ne: Yovi Re RGR, BI 506 ccevees FE CR SS eee Nala ye ee ee 
fot , SERRE AES: SSO kee EN EERE a mreee: CRE Ge) ROR ~0l ee RR RR ene mp Brier Eagle Rock, Va....... New Castle, Va...... 25 
Cumberland Ry. & Coal Co..... . JE x .N.8 ER SR RE RS RRP RERCE RR OSER, (FRR aes) (RR ERIAG Turse eA lye 
NE ARES SER APNE LI SEATTLE Pe rn ee i 4 . Va. Winchester, Va...... TRE RTE, Re ay FRE e 
Dallas, Pacific & S. E...... ane | ‘ ° -|Northwest............ 15 jEnd of track.......... North west.......2000. 75 
Darien Short Line.......... APPEARS ESE ap, Ee Darien, Ga Northeast..,... ....» 100 
Davenport, lowa & Dakota. Kalsndncch\ Lxehpoheennaame cass o0ershiatcasi named eisbaveenann leawcecue Cedar County, Ia..... Big Stone Lake, Dak., 200 
Dayton & Faunsdale....... SES re, RE VEN RRR ey Sere (Rem eae en ae ..-|Dayton, Ala... ...... Faunsdale, Ala.... .. Sy RSE cpr eee PEE Mt Gi eR, RAIS 
Deer Creek & Susquehanna......... Pee sinh NGI ais & oa ae Caacnis ackack oweuaRNe -2++].000-ee- | Belair, Md...........- \Stafford, Md.. ose EB.7 jo cccccsccnscccsvevecvscslecccosecss 9% socceenessleceegess 
Denison, Bonham & New aT Seka hi seeh tae eden okall ids aed aeun chain ‘Denison, Tex.......... |Bonham, _ | DD Lecpnaceedraheuss haddecsGlapapeancasncsnaknetbeusutaeansete 
Denison & Washita Valley... BEETLE EEE Lehigh, Ind. Ter...... \Southeast........ .... 10 Ie: 75 
Deny er & Rio Grande Sera tari ooh act aad bane cea we anetes aaael na nickbassabeues Glenwood a. --| Rifle Creek, Col...... Ml Micuseksannshacteesawesasinbh cans cistaspbsaacseaeaanaees 

einen meni eee ee a crccpoerece s00cecceleesccccc ene, Ol. - Lake City, Col........ 36 sa vchbonnsad sc chivdedsanvnantbesen aie pesennanheees 

Denver, Texas & Ft. W............+ hese PE Lccu cutee dhabh dv Shed lecis <weia'snoneedeetsbucs elses axe ebbrarennsaedancdgedsnstssGlnn benseasinaaeesebuase saben asanes 
Daa Maines Melt The. «sock sccccsas soececussecces ED eRe ae hilvbkwndiuianiadsus chataserene ties t0lashhGhiwhs bkakeheenkudentcenanead . Highland Park....... 3 
Dexter & Piscataquis....... ........ Ds aide neice aca dhe beh aa anenlinw gies eens salad Dexter, Me........ ... Foxcroft, Me...... a 16.5 (dvdr edseneisababedsaharboeniankiasanaens 
Diamond V SRS Globe Run, Pa........ Gaines’ Run, Pa...... 1.2 |Gaines’ Run.......... Moorsville, Pa.... ... DU Ric ieedeee mb ravigneniiiah tee tueiedebineiesdlih eel sin 
Se EE TE RMON af cus cds oh as pansmasetsch:|-d-nduegsasmeiniceeeavsileasaceeh Red Wing, Minn..... Zumbrota, Minn .... 25. |Red Wing, Minn..... Duluth, Minn.... .... 155 
Duluth & Winnipeg. TRS IE RE See ree em Res nee ee he SRR CE SENS \Cloquet, Minn........ Itasca, Minn.......... 70 
RIE Be TOI oo. 0.0 n:s <5 sD SEU onus SUOMMOKOOONS SOM W  Visn oc cenescmes canon tren lgrcadpabecssdasesdsvinces|ovanasy | oeebh Kae eaaabnavcaus tore pseaae eee ee 
Eastern Kentucky.................-. Willard, Ky.......... Webbville, Ky........ i Saas, aS 
Eau C naire, 1 Miss. ‘& L. Superior REPRO EAD rE OCT TL eet re Green SRA enr rey) ene Hen rmr emit eure Ferre ve Eau Claire, Wis...... Winona, W 
Elgin, Pit. & Havelock.............. RE CORIO STC Rene ee retry ier ane SORE C eR PEN Lie eres eee ee Ee Havelock, N. B....... Kuth’s Mills.. ee 2 
I INI SiS sse a 5. R ealas a Dahinda omnnah Lng sSs useless wn'lca'niaiacme Nap Racal tea caw elon aR a uceD eo oe na eeAv eRe MUaaean Eee Se vantage Elkhart, Ind... ...... Mishawaka, Ind.... 11 
| er | rédn oud inaebaeeeweemest Saks Crediton diesd Af aceccissvenslecceased Carbondale, Col...... tobinson’s Lake, Col.|........ 
Empire & Dublin SRE e ee ere ere REET CS SEAN Seer | ee meee rCenncne a at, (NN Empire, Ga........... one Ge. sage ane 4 Seer la ae eRe FH! ELEY PREP RG yey Kee eee 

Scbdsnkpeteh RARNSEbELAGkensebunpaensnsatee<e : seeeeeeeeee|/ Hawkinsville, Ga..... 1 REEL IEL, RSC EER eR Mee 
tow ah acter pa es bn eeciSsGenan de betanksapeaeniekedmacingestu AS SEE Se en _ et . 

a. . Re eee . ‘ Santee River. 

Ev ansville, Ft. Wayne & Chic......| ‘ e 
Evansville Suburban & Newb....... i pease ce Evansville, Ind... 
Evans. & Terre Haute— 

Evans, &: Richmond... Spade nan tcbedthins6x0ssosepenctesstdeniseckdewaste 1 oataenile Elnora, Ind........... lsey ymour, Ind......... — Seer 70 
Fairhaven & Southern.. Bh aa Rit ielisictnind pSMELCA EN AKabakainemRee lence \Fairhaven, W. T..... \Skagit River..... .... __ EE, SRR RRRR MR Ree AE EDEL RR 
won Bo a RR ERS: ISSIR SRS rSEtS cere: Clover Hill, Va....... |Farmville, Wihictexsas 64 |Farmville............. Hampden, Sidney Col 7 

- Florence Northern............ a a \Florence, Ala......... |North................+. 25 |End of track . Linden, Tenn......... 60 
Florida Midland........ ..... ..|Harpers, Fla.......... Kissimmee, , ae EE, ERE EE BN PLN Peele 
re eI MMI Be alse 0icc cise | san nan chuava onaesobanvnaluanncaladburehdl tale amaeentand Cadaatethsiecde cabntes beend pawenouneanteearaana Forest City, D. T..... Gettysburg, D. T..... 10 
Forest City & Watertown........... fviusned 1. PRADA RESED SAA eh565059hb0des COEDRIEES LS See eNel ss adehaoeeabebosseonbee | inachevennietees bececseteasers’ Forest City, D. T..... Bowdle, WD. T.......... 75 
Fort Plain & Richfield Springs .. th (Rees Ree tice ea ee skchauchbikucas vauseabreeendee Fort Plain, N. Y...... Richfield Sps., N.Y... 20 
Ft. Smith, Paris ned lank buassetaes connec ncnntiisnians>sasanasdokanksaeicnncaves cpidelesbouassennemases L .épeakeeeees hase bbe End of track.......... Arkadelphia, "Ark... 75 
Freehold & New York............... | v. a 0 a ee ee L keckee vanes neat : Lorillard Brick W’ks. Hopping, N. J........ 5 
a LS UU Re etic: Ce greet nad nae ee eNIOe Naceemennnnniai | ..|Granbury, Tex....... iC Xolorado River....... 135 
Genesis « ONO RIVE. 5. 6.00000 +000000 South... ROLES REED (ASRS ERR ECE RN en stcaenxee lSunbright............. 15 
ones, Card, B NOW. .....0-ss0ccceselesanscsnas Dk RES NEDO Sar (ee ae ar eet Chester, 6. C. .......- PPO 220 
Georgia TI iss ok wasiaeinnaeveiv'cn Baird, Miss .......... | 9 Coenen Nn ee oo aoe puntinstes. Miss.... 18 
Georgia South. & Florida............ Lake City, Fla........ 60 |Lake City, Fla........ \Palatka, Fla.......... | 
Gettysburg & Harrisburg....... .... Gettysburg, Pa....... Washington, D.C.... 75 
CBENO BC OR ioc s cccessscnceves West Upton, Mass... Milford, Mass........ 8 
Grand Rapids & Ind................. Near U. B. Rap., Mich Ludington, Mich.... 45 
Grand Trunk— } 

Great Western Div Stony Creek........... Burlington Beach....| 2 

Chatham Sta EAE. Chatham, Ont....... 1 
Great niceiaceies a Baiabieiceedabaas luceccccccccccecccccccccleccecce. | NOW Glasgow, P. Q..' Montcalm, Que....... |Lachute, Ge aa tae cali St. Andrews, Que.... 8 
Great Western Air Line.. | pees - disexaaeal \Charlotte, N. C....... Randolph Co.........; 6 
Se NP SIN. naciguuahandstchsatiel oswaddsss.deccne ‘a ; if hsteseasel \Near Gulfport, Miss..| Hattiesburg, Miss....| 50 
nace *s Bellville Mameeed °° a WD Apcccccccncccscsoccccsvccleccsocsess. cogsesegerisqesacse 
nereevilin eiivilic Sitmesei"**” |. See ee ina nue eee ee es| ais teens, ns cane 
Hecla xT oreh Lake vececeeencen rr [rei tiseeeeseees seetlecscscessecscossesescceslecesoveelocssescsnsscseseesesrerslsseuatese ses sscorsusenslseeecees Hawesville, Ky } 7. M ee 
eiena, Lupelo CREMP ......ccce oe oes MOG JI CRE WING, MICM ——k nace ween esenenee 
Hrinoea, Hil City Wen 00 Hermosa, Dak.......|Wee $0 

oosac Tunne yilmington......|... iT Read Mass.,....'Tannery...............) 1. |Readsboro.. .......-.. Whitingham, a 6 
Houston entra, Ark OE ih PR ah era NR A OR onnganied ee ¥..! West Union, 'N. ¥...:|_ 16 

ouston Central, Ark. & Northern. vitesse. |{Bastrop, Das ...1.: meslameiaaeeresceeoo* 50’ '|Pine Bluff Atk." |Bas a oe a 








‘Columbia, La........ ‘lAlonendvia, ta AD he 
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Track laid botween Jan, 1 and April 1. | Under construction. Surveyed or under survey. 
NAME OF Roap. | aan 
From. To. Miles, | From. To. Miles. From. To. | Miles. 
asus | | 
| | 
Huntington & Guyandotte River...|............+.seeseeeees Lacscatadecessnesevessenslanvececelvauccsvcce cesusncshsenslacktesssbtaessencncetens |sesccees leagmiietie, W. Va .|Pineville, W. Va.....| 
Ilwaco & Shoal Water Bay........- ere |Long RS Shoal Water ON ee 
Ind., Decatur & Western............- S Satcesae \Decatur, Ill........... Beardstown, Ill...... 
Interoceanic.......cccscccccees me lasesa Martin, Mex..... 33.70|San Martin.........2! oo Sea perdsah ox 2 SRO eRe ar er | 
= th sitccxasccease< \Near Peroti .......... 3.12) Vireyas penta de alas .-|Peroti....... are Di bivwrsdedauécesesasaces Dac ccediekssietadinnnaad 
PD eer dk aan bneeedalles Ca vivb bse Raeeebancssa ae easeniee 32 Lshda eee enews eet aaike 
EEE EOIN i BEE SS OOS Oe t ...|Peroti..... .42). RAS 
Isbell & Tron Mountain. ..... .....cchercccccccccscsccccccvece Caen na nghn a semwemaga thor ten ee | SE tase aan aenates |Brown ore beds. 
Jacksonville, Tampa & Key Wes | 
2 ed ee saath bihicb eur eeneh Mehaaicac as Wetbes Aman eheseateseeDseelesesetabndoenaveckenans] POPs hccunsbnoracndadictsd lakers enasedeewouaaenbatt | caceorotns 
Johnsonburg....... Scensee sccesesesschoscsccccccescceseecesecsiecccvecsscuceoecscesccsloccccssclacssccsccssconce + ere _Pa.....| 43 
Jones Mountain............. E Sn eo Ree eR eae Mnc ca /anaaa keane oo Dese Meee be cee bea sbea shies rmeeseneene edecn, 3 i -ae Quarryville, N. Y..... 15 
WINING foci anins: ncdnrcbsies ateneass (AUS EE Se ere! SR SE, haa grees a er. Sere reer em re marr wn Pacnehic. w 7 Ns ss oe ee ee 10 
Kanawha & Ohio— | 
a & ee pareareansceane lovpascchhesneuancaenns <s SOTTO CCT TERT CEE Re Cee OO Tene ee a ee Ww CE, VAc ss sessncee : 2 
Kanona & Prattsb yee SER ES Serr ee Me: a ee See ee ee ee Jewseeserenceeeeeee sess en 
Kansas City, Ark. & N.O...... cece) eeccee ee ceeeeeeeeseeeees |Beebe, Ark........... |Monroe, i Serre | 2 
Kansas City Circle.............--.-++|..+: MAME sc ce oy en a 1 15 
Kansas City, Lawrence & Nebraska. .... Lawrence, Kan....... lita Island, Neb....| 379 
Kan. City, lemphis & Birmin gg |.. Yeon ore Jeeeasersersaserceeeneeelons aes 
Kan. City, Rich Hill & Eldorado....|............s0e-seeeeeee Kansas City, Mo..... Eldorado, Mo......... | 110 
Kansas City, Rich Hill & So......... | RnR: one Blue Springs, Mo..... Rich Hill, Mo..... --+| 70 
Kansas City & Southern............. |End of track Hissini:cmea ch a'e'ed ae senaeADeesieatinemh ih owkiete sek eines HER Se Pash MAES oERaTONeeh es Jeceseees 
Kansas City, Texarkana & Gulf..... | ae a Re ee Neen ond dag nad ed ben bdedeSasaeeensaaea Coeeteanearek eC. eee Antimony, Ark....... | 50 
Kansas City, ie & Gulf....... prsicess Lake Charles, La..... Shreveport, La....... ! 180 
Kansas, Wy. & N. W.................| Axtell, Kan........... Summerville, (gg lg OC SRR AA IRN ar a aR aC He Summerfield, Kan...;Beatrice, Neb......... | 36 
Kentucky Midland” eee Piatenael be iia dacaang Nena sax lina saan eceasonsss0<scake lnc aqacee basesnueaseusmennnsihece eae Frankfort, Ky |Union Junction, Ky..| 27 
Kentucky Union..............+++:+ -'Clay cig i Raucous NNN ee ene ca 2 \Lexington, | aS Jackson, Ky.......... 
Knoxville, gers a Gap & Louisv. |Knoxvil e, Tenn, iets Shon eee 30 |End oftrack.......... Cumber!’ a Gap, Tenn. | 
ING aa iiitaicccie vies slocnce -osepaesevsccacscce SOY, Lan aS (eee |Knoxville, Tenn..... Blue Ridge, Ga....... 
ke Erie, Essex ‘s Detroit ace" RRA PS i RE ee meneame LP aa [End of track.........- Leamington, Gat Lenore 
Rs ss bc00d aba cccercacncscees | EE Se RE, AEROS [Alton Bay, N.H...... Lake Village, N. 
Laurence, Atchison & Southern... :: B a pee ee SA ae RR Ree einer 
ee SD arr . n Allentown, Pa..... as vi 
Long Beach & San Pedro I, scalallbes Dee eee Wes Se EeRE kg talk y Galdg Vadauns seslcentend eesien Jal. n Pedro, Cal. 
SUI cin kccccawecnuasesecosus'e Doses caseacgchenve'en nam re ...-|Loeust Valley, N. 4 RS ta enema agatos tan oceess 
tat - | Alexandria, La..... |Little River. 
Leman, Batt BE MEB sn... os s0seessslicccccsssccnearccteneses lassssarasresavencencrenelerssacea|sessesnnsesencencsnsentfonsesssercosesscncsesselonsnsens { Ales ih i i ae 
eee ee TCE Ree Ln inadsc ales CXeesv an bhe nel nochs<uenonesigesataeank eset S Eve lptckeesessheds one eueeontleseebiose Gibsland, Bi cccsaate |Natchitoches......... |; 2 
Louisville, Hardinsburg & W: estern.| Cite tk cemicne ean | Bn PR Te Re ees z ‘\Irvington, ae Fordsville, Ky. wa Oe 
Dee BS TIRMTTIII ea oa oo sis cccccslicccccccsccesses EES Se ey ey ere) eR Ee eee eee eer eee ree Mee -|Pineville, eS Cumberland Gap.. ae | 15 
Birmingham Mineral............- Oneonta, Ala......... \Champion, Ala....... 2 “Bil Red Gap, Ala......... Grace’s Gap, Ala.....| 10 |Abernant, Ala........ _ eee 4 
ETN, THO DO SOON FO ooo oicc canes ec cecsccetlocascccccessessccesceseelseescces Corydon, Ind......... CRORE EMG 2508 | Mn teeters ty anisnanan a coed) Borkiakel od ional adc sedentinesasals 
Louisville, New Orleans & Texas...|................seee eens nena erent! Meats: \Slaugnter, La......... Bayou Sara, La....... 17.5 |Rosedale, Miss.. Coahoma, Miss....... | 46 
— BOUGHEIN. ... 0... 6c cccceees tc eaeweneake \Lawrenceburg, Ky...|Lexington, Ky........ 24 | Ree er Se t= ee ees 
Lynchbu .. —. eked nernsne seers \ ae \Durham, N. C........ We Maidens ciccece casieetant qdcensie cdsabansceasel Mieka peas 
ae eae ea gmalg tis iiain eel R RAN eT an aataasaacecesscesemhsalgnecnensfeceeseethahaetemesnes I atee wae eenes.csUeacenbabeuead BEROOR, | Gie..0iiccs 20000 Dublin, eS AS 
aaa AR, Fe eM eae ss, carck MOM. Pim ac cc eek wa tisne Ub scseea bat hcaaecsinauaesea) swsccegne nabs tdeececdeneavensusedl sascisuesaenanteccosscondibesteues 
Manistee & Northeastern.... litnd OF t7AGK,......000. OM Nisicncas bacnsneactiertsnelewsssUasheesanaee 
i: x ein | |Bear Creek, Mich .... Eos t D Webs pasdenndacaauie Sanietivashcteek eiuernion™ 
Manitoba & pageeaten.. See rie e daM aaa ore ak aiclererd eaienil Vaglerne ae Ee sk HWM eH REMAN NESE Dae Tp anO ed A eiiedheles decline eel snaewees Saltcoats, N. W. T.. ‘|Northw ERE ee § 
Mason County Cent....... .......... iShelton, W.T......... RE -o ca ccusacah MR) Snadenameaceake Cle ROnRaMehubeacalesuikarmareinasabbusndaee End of track.......... Chehalis River 5 
Memphis, Little Hock & Ind. fee eer een ic Wade! inisicis Seatic’ beaeeetcnteebacwaecesceeGrte oul ssnacecs Little Rock........... Hot Springs, Ark..... 54 
ee d” 5\natie Steen anheeereelenacien, s640beescrewens otlewsehbes Hot Springs........... Bn. TOR. TR: ccicscnss 90 
Memphis, Oxford & Columbus....... J++ Pen oe ne ee eee ee tee Jrvserees Memphis Tenn. ...... Tuscaloosa, Ala......| 265 
Meridian & Tuscahama.............. Jac ese eecrsensseeeeentes| icc serseecesseceeteceesleceecseslenersensencueresusensees|seneaeeerecersseseeeeseleses eres! |Meridian, Miss. ...... Tuscahama, Ala...... 48 
Meridian, Waterbury & Conn....... ‘End of track a El tee he ORR ace: enter ore seinen er Mere 
Mexican Comtral.... -.-0cccccccccces ‘Salinas, Mex CE MNT OM Neca seccaceckecsncaeneta less sweaetesessaucee be cdbsse anes’ 
5: REE weiss San Luis Potosi....... WI Aa dahenivinckaescabernacnalinsatspereiae liandunesse 
Mexican National Con. Co Ng wd Near Zacatecas, Mex. Ojo Caliente, Mex.. 25 |Salvatierra.. uadalajara, Mex... 
= Side sacitel senstemmaneseneecees a -eeeees.| Near Manzanillo.. . |Colima, Mex.......... 30 |Guadalajara. palace EMR scan pbdscsn ous balwscadges® 
Ky te ior te Mad <a Pushes ate eantns wd tnedsecransssaukeaveseeslyenecass teva tee eeenenen wamanaeees PURE Satin alas cx seacicloosnaniy \Zacatecas........ ...|Moctezuma, Mex..... | 100 
Mexican Southern..... .._........... RARER tere legate Saale wae Pc ASCameieckdcncuaeee “een ceneel |\City of Mexico.. .-|Pacific Coast ...... --| 500 
Middleburg, Highland & L. Butler | Peek a eadae Chea Keanna lca maatl Middleburg, Fla... ..|Lake Butler, Fla...... 20 
ae cr Ds aan sean eins epesionsiamsies wa whine leaes cas een anaabie, ma cmsienaeaad Des ata ans Gibsdiincsl main oie oe ‘Sain: [aaiddlietown, RR) |Hummelstown, Pa... 5 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Wastern. ................. sees ees au, Ind. Res../To Hurley, Wis....... BA lewenscnacen qoaatoncesughlcasanaee A Dennuaswieccdanaenst’ 
Minneapolis, St. LQ & Sault Ste. M.—| } | | 
a arc ciniealn het aa ioie acinln'e kaw od scuawdcetnescacaeleaedeucehoschawales vena Siviccasdcyapineeeiaaeaweny acess |Aberdeen, Dak........| /Bismarck, Dak.. 164 
Minnesota & Dakota Rasa mmtieiucesasae Oe ean ee See IAG al cee MMs gis ciga cundineai's- se neailun aes diets ee ee RRS ere eee DRESS Fargo, Dak.. . |Antelope Lake, Dak..| 200 
Minnesota Northern..............- -- era ee Se tee ali gma neacinnebadde id. \ieebeanpinnscunaev anata RS era eenk | aide Wort hington, Minn. -|Appleton, Minn...... 100 
Minnesota & Southeastern ..........)....cccccccccccccccccecs EE | ESR Ee ae een eer | | RE i ee RE Sasa Ree 
enc eecs bloc = ok toa Ad aeieacnalawan ante vind <b. can ooo andes cence eee See RE | RRS Se ee aay Ae peas Arkansas City, Ark..|W. Baton Rouge, | La.| 261 
RROTES, BE Oe BOBO ai 5 accel ic ccciceraccsaricceocesces | A Saree Smithy ille, Tex. 20 
= EERIE RES, DRESSY fea ee? Cee Se! Ree, ASSET ere a: Meee eens aE erm Geena a |Boggy Tank.......... Houston. Tex......... | 40 
= * See) MANiacwenbiteacuskacenanesnonrensaes |Lancaster, Tex. .|Hillsboro, Tex........ 35 
Missouri Pacific— | 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern Pee ie La) Pere ee, See ee pret |Wagoner, I. Ter...... 50 
aes cine casa ngs eink cine aslo alla Sa's cainaisacbinn wea cguetelaacessaaloenssuveetaesesssahaGciepeestserecsn*ss6ragaacsa inns saree Chetopa, Kan......... DOMUD, MO. 5c0.005. 35 
Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City | Dice caee Mobile, Ala........... Perry County, Miss..| 70 
RT eee SS ae ers (RORY eee SEEE BS EE HOES ACR EG RN NC Ca (EU Fairmount, W. Va... Clarksburg, W. Va..| 35 
Montana Central............. ....... CREEL ReMi se duke Mawea asrcauknies Unaiterekion lana Coulee, Mont...|Belt Mts., Mont...... 30 
Monterey & Mexican Gulf........... Most ae SETS OER Free Ar | "7.5 {End of track.......... | Victoria, Mex........ 168 |Victoria, Mex........ ‘Tampico, Mex........ 175 
e810 5a te ad exnas ceca seach ca voeranassasccdnnesoves]sed> akan AO Puasuensaeataeevecanne seer igs nt he ML os Tamworth, Ont....... Beyond Marlbank....| 10 
Narragansett Pier.................... ; Nar’gansett Pier, R.I Re Ges baci cteriocnmcduceldnan test ert reeks rankutetica de sses 
Norfolk & Va. Beach eee eras eae Dace ais calcu Mais aid cua isis eS X EA's <n 4 a|sindin wine vie REGS eae fawn ue aclbeabedees saeeae becasue \Princess Anne, C. H., 
kiaieen's at kin . Elizabeth Park, Va 
Norfolk & wae AGN aae Rp REGNs cate caicas stadaaihw ares alis’sdctaieeseisatosbanewatdtaliecessacldeaseadaeawsie Tazewell, W. Va..... Norton......... 
Vaaia nae ced atalcalnerceceeeekiasaselaae Fiat Top ext... ........ Ironton, O. 
“= eae ee Nay Hho b.ci wah sk di pleselniscew sia heb bala aba ace ebe Dead maine ae iIvanhoe............... Mt. Airy, N. 
ev ada-California & Orego SR Ca, BOLE GEE, CORR ina cccncl “GE Upposancncdincascacrdacedslassecstaasacssacs 
a a aaa g sins verdia bisa astre sic bas alle’ oi ka ioc SIGE 6 8 ow Menthe ociwabise sacha aos Uncomded |Sac kville, N. B....... Ww ird Point a 
New Orleans, Natchez & Ft. Scott..|.... Santi j |Natchez, J eee | Seer rrr ee } 15 Wall, LAs .c6s.cs0- Greed, UA... .....260 
Newport, Jonesboro & Fort Scott...)00700 00, RR AS TR PO Re Bae een epee Baar Newport, Ark.. ‘Jonesboro, Ark.......| 37 
New Westmins., Bellingh. Bay & | } | 
pala ot ae ae DS We sai Naat eae Karenos ee INew Westm’r, B. C..|Whatcom, W. T......| 44 |Whatcom............. Seattle, W. T......... 90 
New Y ork, Lake F. & West.— | | | | 
SOferBon........ 10. sereoeeee Peace elt aa ud ae iaet gatas aE Gea Sia teralp a. ib nip aiioasn ub ein avi i@aiol ae.uca WERE HE Me SANE PED DEN REST DSRNA RELA GLO d aad bo ceed bane boabensad Ararat Summit, Pa...| Honesdale, Pa........ | 20 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford | Rb Raee eC RaSG AR CERMUCULELE aba bieeciaremaneer ean ORES Farmington, Conn....|New Britain, Conn... 6 
New York & Ohio Ee ee) Serene tee ee OR | Seen Streetsboro, O........ Greenville, Pa........ 65 
Norfolk & Carolina |Drivers Cores MiVGe BO. BF beavccecccccdercsncss eoculesiswecesds stbeeteseecnoe soceedes 
; is Roanoke River, N. C./Tarboro, N. C......... 3. 
: Chowan, N. C........ Roanoke River....... 
Northern Maine..... Wecintn Rakai tnd la iaicumtadenmbeheceaname’ to Ra SSO Located Mattawamkeag, Me.. /Neebaoby © e,.6.....| 1S 
Northern Michigan...........---.... Deere eer Mer aceatena tl bet Us cadnakcs cummins Daabariea tend nee inananecennaed biiacealeens cickescasecencsebbed A scereccties Houghton, | Mich...... Watersmeet, Mich...| 78 
le LRN rae aes ebay iors ase Galea acai ncancoK cd hcenligkd igen SAG Ua ue aA daneaasweki theca owadwoxenavudspondire | een Franklin, N. H........ iT Ss * eae 5 
Northern Pacific. ................---+- Laurel Junc., Mont..|Red Lodge, Mont..... | 43, SEER EERE TT) MOINS) (CE ee NER S| IFS ia SNe Onan 
Northern Pacific & Manitoba. -| Winnipeg, Man...... End of track. ........) 1 Portage la P., Man...| 37  |Morris, Man.. Brandon, Man........ 140 
2. RR RSS Henderson, Ky....... \Evansville, Ind....... DMMB Se, eer. Noe aie eee ee ee eae Seer en. Princeton, Ky Hopkinsville, Ky..... 30 
oe tec ticacnds edcose 6: <hsl os nesons 40abin cacieeea-con Fee eae e oni cuinu ih Gen neil SESE TREE Sar Gee aaa: hare ‘phat No. Attleboro........ |Walpole, Mass...... 12 
Omaha, Dodge City & Southern.....|.................00eees epceneer nS EO Nanshgan GiaN eek arate te atGehs Ge navvensscuasicuideaenen eexeants Dodge City, Kan......|Superior, 7 | eee 203 
Oneida, Oneonta & New York....... DeSean MEA a aRN na Aeieh Lowe a eg mah eae ieee RaKes ARE EAE A en ee Renee emerenman nn pep eet eeeese Oneida, N. ees Oneonta, N. Y........ 73 
Oneonta & Richfield Springs........ Ee ee ae ne ea otes ea ahteee Oneonta, N. Y........ |Richficld Spgs., N. Y.| 32 
Ontonagon & Brute River...:.......)..cccccccsscccccece ; ..|Rockland, Mich .| Hill C’k Siding, Mich. 26.1 | 
Orange Belt...........ccc.cccsocsseres Ree ae tenane nein sit eta ccaeas ea ditaaneneae RS Monroe, Fla.......... Sanford, Fla.......... 4 
Oregon Ry. & Nav. Co.— | | | . 
Pleasant V. Branch...............+ Mast W.T....... tnd of track.......... WS Pelco, We. Baie sece nes Mullan, beccxc scenes 87 |Seltice, W.T.. ..|Winona, W. T........ 36 
CRON EE We RAIN TOUTNCOET 5a ooanc cc ccccscccccccccafecsovccecccoccescces ; SREUEL CROs ORR eE TAA Anas SOASES ONT SLT Loos asbeeaen nanos are Walla Ww ‘ails, w.T.. |W hitstone H’w,W.T. 45 
See a ec AEG =. capa sbenecaha nee sacs Picane sacs ch hiwokedchncbiescceatkc'esgeveccatiiuelasasccns Winter Park, Fla....|Lake Jessup, F ess. 15 
Owensboro, Falls of Hewsk & Green| . 
ont. Bist aegstassanrr-nnneseso>- [oasisereevencccorecsesers |eceeteeerereeeeecceeeeeleeneeeelecsecesseedansss eens caseleseeeee sc ceeseeeseeaseeleen sauce Owensboro, Ky....... Litchfield, Ky........ 45 
xfo: ew aSgOW ...y.-..-....| RT NERe mene MMe La ULE Kod eenee han Gewecare PTA Oxford ction,N.S. yn’s Point, N. S.. St saben ame kdadbe ewe weneeeasbe ses dkbenenheenseee 
Pacific Short Line | Oxford Junction Brown’s Point | 7 
Do SEE Cee DEST ARRSCRAR GO, WaROR Ete Soeur un a ge ee ae een ER Scere Sioux City, Ia........ West.......seeeeeeeees 100 
Paris, Choctaw & Little Rock....... | | pisadaceorans | ....|Paris, Tex.. ote ..|Red Eee 30 
Pensacola & Memphis, .............. Litas niahch sce Saginaw se KK KE aN ak dnsigi ob 00g 6D Ads Sel tos Sco SLUEVSRONEG SOA RAD Ap ORS OMRDS Erinuess Ceansene nes corns lonseeses Pensacola, Fla........ |Northwestward ion, we 
Pennsylvania— é | 
Ohio Ws 5 cas:s sascccecescee|scsescassecsdasscenss ees cua uidacesteue side Ipaseneanee sae 'Nimick, Pa...... wre Wood Run, Pa....... DMs ota ac eel ac ahacapawep eee te aae dds sietsy Peaecanes 
Turtle Creek Valley.........0..2.4- I ian eal gti Sinies RR ea ee lc a> (ENS Bs ccaccanl Murrysville, Pa...... | \Saltsburg, Pa......... 16 
Penn., Pough. & Boston.............. ‘Pine Island, N. Y....| Augusta, N.J.......| 18 jAugusta, N. J........ Slatington, Pa........ er oe Cee eee eae Se 
Hudson Connecting... 0...... MaRS. (Campbell Hall, N. Y..|Northeast............. 19 |End of track.......... \Poughkeepsie, N. Y..| 10 |. .........--saeecceegeee|tneees ee ueesiees TRE 
IIE C5000 ai olakeakacdef as cs acer ht cna cbesevessiels susesecnoccasceonsuede/ecsecesy|savetwasaceecesecnvbenncledsi Poughkeepsie, N. Y..|Silvernail,N. Y....... 27 
BG: BE COMB. 66 oc cccveccecsenes N cccamlanaiers ss | Simsbury, Conn...... :|Springficld, Mass..... | 19 
Peoria Terminal..................... | In Peoria, Dilcack scqusinvveciaiatieecd tects | 3 
Pet., Sebastopol & Russian River..|..................00 0000) Petaluma, Cal .. “*'"|Russian River, Cal .| 40 
— = ae | | 1 | 8 
ES CI anes vesisncccassssceseel Mt. Ephraim, N. J... |Spring Mills, 
a Pon cn eh Gace bene gpa Besma anal sinabanegokadanceRGatiircdbortcswadsevsaccessesatvablakewsens Osgood, EES \Conneaut, P. ap Sccaehien | 50 
ontiac, acific Junction............ J OES RECS Pee EES TERA AEs ape cenrme! Hamer re Black River........... Pembroke, Ont....... |} 15 
Port Clinton Short Line............. eee eee ed ee NA eae aunt pce” ~ sept dandwoatteeew Es Coaw ent aeaddes LUE bANaibec tis enbascaseeee’ |... ....|Port Clinton, Ohio....|Fremont, O........... | 20 
Portland & Rochester............. 1. Drees tesclnstunvr std seeceovsen ass cnbensiccnbcciaeasulrsaireatadeeantentpeentelincasnrnenacenesareseuoapoacmrbnd ty So gate EERE IIA } 2 
a rh aah Pas cicaS icinacaccinweedoavencearstessse aaliaknarhiedsduaedinciesolicasegenssescasevsescsestanvoasna \Oswego, Ore.... ...... \Oregon City, Ore. mS 
Port Townsend South................ weee-e-| 6 |Port Townsend....... beekercghen: spe re “| 70 
Raritan River........................ | Nae Washington, N. J ....|New Brunsw'ck, N.J.| 13 
Red River, Sabine & Western...... | Nacagdoches, Tex....|San Augustine, Tex.. 35 
Richmond & Danville— 
High Pt., Rand. & So............. 


..|Asheboro, N. 

Western N. CAPO. ..... 6. .ceeeees | Jarrett, ; : : .-|Murphy, N on 
Northwestern N, CAro......0......)ecccscec cee ce N.C. |W ak 
Richmond, Fredericksb. & Potomac 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION AND SURVEYS, JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 1, 1889.—Continued. 



































































































































Track laid between Jan. 1 and April 1. Under construction. | Surveyed or under survey. 
NAME OF Roab. Seana, Mawr eee ee. 
From | To. Miles. From. To. | Miles. From. To. Miles. 
Rich., Nich., Irwine & BeattyVville..|.......2...0:eesesereeelececeeeseeseneneeneeees ...++...|Nicholasville, Ky.....|Richmond, Ky... .... | 21.1 [Remedies By rer ewer meer ggg pekb soem 16 
Roanoke & Southern.................|Winston, N. 611.1111] Wainut Gove; N.'6.1:]'""i8""" |Wainut Gove, N: 6! |Martinsvilie, Va.....|"""i3""'|Martinsville ant 3 
PE Re Is SOIR. on inn vinnie snleset exes baGbs Pass sssactoinscctees 0aGess 6sncgauckbesaneee Glen Haven, N.Y .. |lrondequoit Bay...... | 1.5 cS ninth a Mia anieu ina Geel bide meditate tai si apelin. dahon, 
Rockaway nay, Sige sas ceeceneesnpanssunans Site eeeeeies oueahsousby v+ovaduauntepasunnau pg ceansy se ssvensens seein irenneseay eaten riow smo tianed lee Germantowa, N. J. eww cg SS ae 6 
nd, Rockport & Camaden,....|...seeseceseeeseeeeeeeeslecceeeeeceeeereseeeraecelersereealecseeseeseesscseeesesesslicesencesssenserssensees licensees ockland, Me......... Yamden, Me.......... 
—— & pareneee RA SPAT ROI: aE Re CT er ee! HE: Sie RC ee et ay ae Rae uxebecka We ytd hutpeeb sau partaage * . Pree = 
nn ae ee Mantanzas River....:|Sea Shore 2077202000.) ASS sr ceeteseccceccce, {Matanzas Inlet....07] 15 
St. Cloud Sugar Belt........ REE AEE SEES RLS! Runnymeade, Fla....|/Narcoossee, Fla...... 3 | LEELA ERR, CLLEGE AAS GE TCD 
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have considerable work under way, and work on several new 
lines has been begun. The Inter-Oceanic and the Mon- 
terey & Mexican Gulf, are among those on which some con- 
struction may be expected. 








Compound Locomotives. 


At the last meeting of the New England Railroad Club, 
April 10, the discussion on Compound Locomotives was 
opened by a paper by Mr. Angus Sinclair, of which an ab- 
stract follows. Mr. Sinclair said, in substance: 

Compound loccmotives have been working successfully on 
European railroads for upwards of twelve years, yet prac- 
tically nothing bas been done on this continent to demon- 
strate the value >f this system of steam using, an apatbetic 
condition that may be attributed partly to two causes: Ist, 
the antipathy which American locomotive designers have 
always displayed to any change of form likely to increase 
complication of parts; 2d, to the fact that no heavy pressure 
bas ever been put upon our railroad mechanical officers to 
effect rigid ioe | in the useof fuel. Although the desir- 
ability of using fuel economically has been discussed a great 
deal among us of late years, on many roads enginemen still 
act as if the coal placed on tenders was as cheap as the water 
passed into the tanks. 

When compounding of marine engines became a gener- 
ally recognized success the principle soon made progress into 
stationary engine practice. Locomctive designers next took 
up the idea of expanding the steam in more than one cyl- 
inder, and within the last ten years about 600 compound lo- 
comotives have been built and are now at work. If the op- 
position to compeunding marine engines was stormy, the an- 
tagonism to applying the principle to locomotives has been 
cyclonic. 

The fundamental purpose of all intelligent improvers of the 
steam engine is, to convert an increased proportion of the 
heat energy in the steam that passes from the boiler into the 
mechanical energy that drives machinery and _per- 
forms other kinds of work. An axiomatic principle re- 
cognized by all engineers versed in thermo-dynamics is, 
‘‘The bigher the temperature of the steam when it enters the 
ste am cylinder, and the lower that which it reaches before 
the exhaust occurs, the greater will be the efficiency of the 
engine, if the reduction of temperature has been caused by 











the conversion of heat into useful work.” The engine that 
will best perform this function of transforming the energy of 
—_ into work will in the end prove the most efficient ma- 
chine. 

Locomotive improvers bave clung very ardently to a cer- 
tain sound principle in steam engineering, and generation 
after generation since the time of Stephenson have moved in 
cycles, working on the problem of getting the steam quickly 
into the cylinders at near boiler pressure, cutting it off at 
the shortest possible point consistent with the work to be done, 
and expending it as low as practicable before opening the ex- 
haust. Owing to the defects of the valve motion used on loco- 
motives and other causes, steam is seldom cut off earlier than 
quarter stroke, which permits an approximation to four vol- 
umes of expansion. This is not pronounced enough to de- 
velop the evils of — condensation in an aggravated 
form. But suppose by the use of an improved motion it is 
made practicable to admit steam for only four inches of a 
24-in. stroke. The expansion then will be six volumes, and 
it will be found beyond the line of economical expansion in 
simple locomotives. Suppose the steam is admitted at 160 
Ibs. absolute pressure, or a little over 145 Ibs. gauge press- 
ure, and expanded to six times the original volume. The 
exhaust pressure will be about 26 Ibs. The temperature of 
the steam on admission would be 363 deg. F. and at release 
it would be 24% deg., making a variation in the temperature 
of over 120 deg. The metal of the cylinder tends to adjust 
itself to the temperature of the steam giving or taking heat 
during the recurring events of the strokes. The cool exhaust 
steam has imparted its temperature to the cylinder, and when 
the hot steam from the boiler passes through the ports at 
the beginning of next stroke, it goes into a comparatively 
cool cylinder, the metal of which absorbs heat till it is raised 
to the temperature of the steam. Saturated steam is con- 
staptly on the dew point, and on the least portion of the heat 
of vaporization being abstracted, a corresponding quantity 
of the steam falls into water just as it does inside of a con- 
cénser. When the steam becomes water in the cylinder, it 
loses its power to do mechanical work, therefore the percent- 
age of steam that condenses through the interaction of the 
cylinder metal represents so much loss of power. A portion 
of the steam condensed becomes spray. and helps to dampen 
the steam filling the cylinder. When the steam is cut off and 
expansion proceeds, part of the heat is converted into mechan- 
ical work, and a proportional amount of condensation takes 
place. By the time the release point is reached the pressure 








of steam has become low and the relief of tension inclines the 
water to flash back into steam, and 1t draws on the metal of 
the cylinder for heat which actsas fuel to turn the condensed 
water into steam. This happens during the period of re- 
lease and return, when that end of the cylinder is open to the 
atmosphere, so the re-vaporization of the water represents 
unmitigated loss of heat. 

The serious losses that occur in the steam engine through 
cylinder condensation and re-vaporization are well known, 
and have been as clearly proven as avything belonging to 
steam engineering, yet few railroad men act as if they prop- 
erly realized the importance of the matter. There are prob- 
ably few locomotives that lose less than 20 per cent. of the 
steam used through cylinder condensation. Locomotive cyl- 
inders are more ex to refrigerating influences than the 
cylinders of any other form of engine; yet very little atten- 
tion is bestowed upon furnishing them with the best protec- 
tion that care and ingenuity might devise. 

In the compound engine the losses due to excessive cylinder 
condensation are prevented by avoiding extremes of tem- 
perature. The steam of 160 lbs. absolute pressure and 363 
deg. temperature would be cut off in the high pressure 
cylinder at about 14 stroke to obtain six volumes of expansicn 
and passed into a receiver at a pressure of 53 lbs, and tem- 
perature of 285 degrees. The difference in temperature be- 
tween the initial and the terminal pressures in the low press- 
ure cylinder would be even less pronounced. Any re- 
vaporization of water that follows condensation in the high 
pressure cylinder does not cause much loss in a compound 
engine, for the regenerated steam passes into the receiver 
and 1s utilized to perform work in the low pressure cylinder 
instead of escaping uselessly into the atmosphere as it does 
from the cylinder of a simple engive. These are the causes 
that make expansion of steam in the successive cylinders of a 
compound engine more economical than the same ratio of 
expansion carried out in a single cylinder. 

As early as 1850 Mr. Jobn Nicholson, an engine driver on 
the Great Eastern Railroad, designed a compound locomo- 
tive, and several were built and used for a few years. He 
bad a high pressure cylinder on one side and a low pressure 
cylinder on the other, live steam being used in both cylinders 
for starting. The cylinder ratio was 1to2. The propor- 
tions were as good as anything produced by later designers. 

To a French engineer belongs the credit of originating the 
movement that bas made the application of compounding to 
locomotives a success, Mr. Anatole Mallet became con- 
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vinced that the locomotive could be materially improved by 
compounding, and he advocate 1 the change so convincingly 
that in 1876 the Bayonne & Biarritz Railway Co. had two 
compound locomotives built according to the designs of Mr. 
Mallet. The engines were in a great measure experimental, 
but they proved a decided success, and the general design 
was as goodas anything subsequently brought out. 

The Mallet system with a few modifications was adopted 
by Mr. Von Borries, Mechanical Superintendent of the 
Hanover Railroad; by Mr. T. W. Worsdell, Locomotive 
Superintendent of the Great Eastern Railway of England 
and many other mechanical heads of railroad companies, so 
tbat under different names there are more compounds of the 
Mallet design at work than all the other types of compound 
locomotives combined. The leading features of the engine 
are a single high pressure and single low pressure cylinder 
connected to cranks set at mght angles, the ratio of cylinders 
being about 1 to 2. Slide valvesare used which cut off 
steam in either cylinder at the points found most desirable 
for economical working. A receiver intervenes of about the 
capacity of the high pressure cylinder between high and low 
pressure cylinders. Theengine is very little more complex 
than a simple locomotive. 

Two years after the first compound locomotives built ac- 
cording to the Mallet plans were put into service, Mr. F. W. 
Webb, Locomotive Superintendent of the London & North- 
western Railway, converted an old locomotive into a com- 
pound on the same general design. This engine was kept at 
work regularly for three vears, and a close record of ber per- 
formance convinced Mr. Webb that the compound principle 
was worthy of a more extended trial. There is a great an- 
tipatby among English engineers to the use of side rods in 
high speed locomotives, and Mr. Webb conceived the idea of 
utilizing the compound principle in such a way that the ne- 
cessity of coupling rods would be obviated. This conception 
was reduced to practice by de-igning a three cylinder com- 
pound locomotive consisting of two high pressure cylinders 
placed outside the frames and connecting with the back 
pair of driving wheels, anc a single low pressure cylinder 
placed under the smoke-box and transmitting power to the 
front pair of driving wheels through the medium of a 
cranked axle. After considerable changes were effected 
suggested by experience with successive engines 
of this general design, the inventor has settled 
upon the style of engine Jately purchased by the Pennsyl- 
vavia Railroad Co., and spoken of by the designer as being 
of the ‘*‘ Dreadnaught” class. This locomotive has three 
cylinders of 24-in. stroke. The bigh-pressure cylinders are 
each 14 in. diam. and the low pressure cylinder is 30 in. dia. 
The ratio of high-pressure cylinder to low pressure cylinder 
is 1 to 2.3. According to marine engine practice, the 
measure of a compound engine’s capacity is the size of the 
low pressure cylinder, This applies to compound Jocomotives 
only after the engines have got into running speed. When 
working in this wav the Pennsylvania compound locomotive 
bas acylinder capacity equivalent to that of a simple engine 
with cylinders 21.21 x 24 in. For starting a train from rest, 
however, the engine has a power equal only to the capacity 
of the two 14x 24 high pressure cylinders, 

As the a object in applying the compound principle 
to locomotives 
tention has been devoted to the compiling of correct records 
of the relative cost of service performed by simple and com- 
pound locomotives. One cannot examine the returns sent in 
from the mechanical superintendents of railways in nearly all 
quarters of the globe, without being convinced that com- 
pounds work more economicaily than simple locomotives: but 
it is exceedingly difficult to estimate a fair average of the 
measure of saving. The reports make it vary from 10 to 25 
per cent. of saving in the quantity of fuel used. Probably 
15 per cent. of saving might be a fair average. 

Compounding in itself does not bring about all this saving, 
as a considerable share of the economy must be attributed 
to the higher pressures of steam used ; but a conspicuous merit 
of the system of compounding is that it provides the means 
of taking more of the potential work out of high-pressure 
steam than can be utilized with a simple engine where the 
facilities for expansive working are so limited. 

There are other incidental advantages in the manner steam 
is used ina compound locomotive, which, no doubt, con- 
tribute to swell the saving of fuel. The prevention of con- 


as been to effect saving of fuel, special at- | 





densation and re-evaporation of steam through avoiding ex- | 
tremes of cylinder temperature, bas been already alluded to. 
When the steam is worked through two cylinders, there is | 
considerably greater pressure on the pistons when the cranks | 
are near the quarter than with a single cylinder using steam 
expansively; hence there must be superior rotative effort. 
The average unbalanced pressure on valves and pistons is 
also lesson a compound than on a simple engine, so that 
leakage of steam will be diminished. As a compound engine 
uses 15 or 20 per cent. less steam tnan a simple engine to do 
the same work, the boiler has not tc be urged so bard to 
evaporate water; consequently a larger exhaust opening can 
be used, and as that means a slower velocity of tuel gases, 
there will be fewer sparks drawn through the flues. 

On the other hand a compound locomotive is more expen- 
sive to build thana simple one. Ifa boiler bas to be built 
capable of carrying a working pressure of nearly 200 pounds, 
the original cost and the expense of repairs will be increased. 
The additional mechanism of a compound locomotive must 
increase the expense of maintenance, and the risk of failure 
or delay through breakage or the parts getting out of order 
is greater. 

The ordinary American locomotive could be converted into 
a compound with very little expense or structural change. 
The Mallet system could be applied by changing one cylinder, 
and the extension smoke-box would be a bighly convenient 
receptacle for the steam receiver. Although the design of 
the American locomotive would enable our master mechanics 





to compound their engines at very little expense, the present 


the work. Economy of fuel in operating locomotives is held 
to be of much less importance than that of having an engine 
which will pull the last car possible out of a yard or over a 
grade. Tocomply with this demand, our locomotives are 
built to exert every pound of traction that the adhesion on 
the driving-wheels makes possible. Our staticns and stop- 
ping places are so numerous that, unless a locomctive is 
capable of exerting her full power the moment the throttle is 
opened, she will lose time on passenger trains, delay traffic 
with freight trains, and soon become a reproach and a 
nuisance. 

There has been no compound locomotive built that is 
capable of meeting the existing conditions of American train 
service, The most successful compounds are very powerful 
engines when working the steam expansively, but they are 
incapable of exerting in starting a traip, or during a slow 
pull, the fuil tractive force that the adhesion admits of, The 
Pennsylvania Webb compound, with its 14 x 24 bigh press- 
ure cylinders, and 30 x 24 low pressure cylinder, exerts a 
starting force only equal to the power developed in the small 
cylinders. When the train is once moving, and the low 
pressure cylinder is exerting its power, the engine can do 
rather more work than a simple engine with cylinders 211/ 


1 t i | pressure cylinder, and its power, as well as the power of the 
system of operating the train service would make a com-| 
pound locomotive of any existing type unsuitable for doing | 





« 24 cutting off at three quarter stroke, which provides a 
high maximum power at the time it is not urgently needed. 
In the Mallet system it is usual to admit live steam to the 


low pressure cylinder in starting, and sbut it off automatic- 
ally when the wheels bave turned a revolution. This, in 
practice, would be equivalent to pulling back the reverse 
lever of a simple engine to the 12 in. notch.the moment a| 
single revolution of the wheels had been made. It is un-| 
necessary to dwell on the inconveniences that such an ar-| 
rangement would cause with our method of bandling trains, | 

If compound locomotives are ever to be used successfully | 
in this country they will have to be designed specially to | 
meet the requirements of our train service. Mr. A. N. 
Towne, General Manager of the Southern Pacific, lately 
made a statement to the effect that coal for the company’s 
locomot'ves costs them $6 a ton in San Francisco, and that 
they have to haul it in some cases thousands of miles to the 
divisions where the fuel is used. The enormous saving that | 
would result to the Southern Pacific Co. and other roads 
from a reduction of 15 per cent. of the coal consumed will 
some day bring about a fair trial of compound locomotives 
in this country. When that time comes an important ele- 
ment of success will be due to the engineer who designs a | 
compound locomotive with simple, efficient and durable ap- | 
pliances for transforming the engine into direct acting or | 
compound acting at the will of the manincharge. Ameri- 
can inventive genius ought to be equal to supplying this de- 
mand. 

The PRESIDENT read a letterfrom Mr. T. N. Ely, General 
Superintendent of Motive Power, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
transmitting a statement of the dimensions of tne compound 
locomotive ‘‘Pennsylvania” recently imported from England | 
for that road, also a photograph of the locomotive. The lat- | 
ter was hung on the wall for the inspection of the members 
of the club. 

Mr. Lauper: I think the gentleman who has just favored 
us with a paper on the subject of compound locomotives has | 
struck the keynote when he states that it will be impossible 
to adapt the compound principles to locomotives under the | 
existing conditions of train service in this country. While | 
there is no doubt that the compound principle could be | 
adapted to locomotives, giving the engine such trains as it | 
could handle, there would be a large saving in fuel. In other | 
words there would be a decreased amount of steam used to 
perform a given amount of work. Butin tbis country the | 
question of fuel has been of secondary importance, the first | 
consideration being to get a locomotive to do the work 
required. 1 believe the railroads of this country 
could be more economically worked, aud as satisfactorily, if 
every engine could be rated, and its load stated in cars 
or tons, according to the grades vf the _ road, 
and at no time a greater load put on to an engine 
than its rating indicated for it. In that way I think the 
compound engine could be successfully used in this country. 
and witheconomy. {[n European countries the engine hauls 
a much lighter load than with us. Here there is a continual 
d-mand for more powerful engines, something better and 
stronger than anything we have got. Wecan’t go much 
further inthat directicn. 1 believe the limit of weight of 
engines has already been exceeded, especially with our fast 
trains, for the best service, and that in the future we shall 
come to have lighter engines and correspondingly lighter 
loads. The result of an accident to a train weighing 500 | 
tons going at a speed of 50 or 60 miles an hour, is something | 
fearful to imagine and vastly worse than with a train weigh- 
ing only 100 tons. Until we lighten our trains and our en- 
gines, I don’t think the compound principle can be success- 
fully applied. 

Mr. Coney: I have been very much gratified in listening 
to Mr. Sinclair’s paper, especially the closing sentence, in 
which he says that the ingenuity of American engineers will | 
eventually produce the kind of locomotive that we need, of 
the compound style. The consumption of fuel is a matter of | 
great importance to railroads, especially where the coal fields | 
are ata distance. In Massachusetts, a saving of 15 per 
cent. (?) in the cost of fuel would mean a dividend of one per 
cent. to the road. When we see the vast improvements made | 
in stationery and marine engines, it is fair to presume the | 











locomvtive will be equally improved, both as regards economy 
in the use of fuel as well as in other ways, and thet the com- 
pound locomotive will supersede our present engine for rail- 
road uses. The man who invents such an engine will bea 
shining star amongst us 

Mr. Sinclair, during the discussion, stated that he knew of 
engines whicb had shown an efficiency of one horse-power 
for two pounds of coal per bour as the result of actual ex- 
periments. Professor Lanza called for the records of ex- 
periments, and was informed by Mr. Sinclair that they were 
performed by Mr. Stroudly on an English railroad. At the 
suggestion of Professor Lanza the President called upon Mr. 
D. L. Barnes to speak upon the subject of compound loco- 
motives, and to give an account of his recent trip on the lo- 
comotive ‘* Pennsylvania” on the mountain grades west of 
Altoona, 

Mr, BARNES: It is true I have been ridiug upon the new 
English compound locomotive *‘ Pennsylvania,” and am 
very much pleased with her performance and appearance. 
She is now being broken in for accurate trials on the New 
York Division. And in order to prepare her for a maximum 
performance she has been put onthe heavy grades west of 
Altoona. This engine is placed ahead of two other engines, 
making a triple header, which hauls the fast mail train to 
the west. 

This locomotive is fitted with a throttle lever like a crank 
on the back of the boiler head, and two reversing devices, 
one, a screw, for the high pressure cylinder, the other, a 
lever, for the low pressure cylinder. In starting, the reverse 
lever of the low pressure cylinder is placed in full gear posi- 
tion, the reversing screw for the high pressure cylinder being 
also in full gear. Steam at 175 ibs. pressure is admitted 
to the high pressure cylinder. This slips the high pressure 
drivers and the high pressure cylinder exhausts into the low 


high pressure cylinder, is thus available for starting trains. | 
Owing to the fact that the low pressure crank may sometimes 
happen to be on the dead centre the full power of the engine 
might not be available for starting, but any difficulty in 
this respect is obviated by making it one of the 
duties of the engineer to be always informed 
of the position of this crank, and when he has an unusually 
difficult train to start he either backs up or moves ahead 
slightly before slipping the hind drivers to fill the large cylin- 
der. In extreme cases where this cannot be readily done the 
engineer, before he is prepared to start, uses a pinch bar and 
pinches the main drivers off the dead centre. This is seldom 
necessary in English practice. The pressure in the low pres- 
sure cylinder, as I have observed it, while the engine is start- 
ing varies from 40 to 50 lbs. The whole weight of the loco- 
motives of the type of the ‘“‘ Pennsylvania,” as well as the 
power of both cylinders, is available for starting trains from 
a standsti!l whenever needed, and when under way, even at 
extremely low speeds, the full power of both cylinders is al- 
ways availab!e, 

When operated upon beavy grades, where the demand for 
steam was greatest, this type of engine seemed to burn the 
fuel with little or no smoke under conditions in which the 
average American engine, and even the excellent engines of 
the P. R. R. emit considerable smoke. The exhaust takes place 
only half as often as on our engines, there being twice the 
interval between blasts, the fire burning beautifully. The 
exhaust is 4.75 in. in diam. 





| garding it. 





In the trip up the grades west of Altoona, the compound 
locomotive was exerting its full power, and emitted little or 
no smoke, while the two Pennsylvania engines emitted large 
volumes of black smoke. This absence of smoke in case cf 
compound engines is the result of a combination of several 
features, some of which could be applied to American loco- 
motives, others of which it would not be advantageous to 
consider with a view of adoption under our operating condi- 
tions. The large grate surface in proportion to the weight on 
the driver, the great economy of the engine in_ the 
vse of steam, the fire-door deflector, which deflects 
air upon the fire and burns the smoke, the thin 
brass tubes and tne thin copper ftire-box are some 
of the features of this engine which assist in the reduction of 
the smoke. The P. R. R. Co. has been considering building 
a compound enginefor some time past, and has purchased 
this compound with the broad-minded intention of educating 
its mechanical department in the actual performance of a 
compound locomotive before taking the step of building such 
locomotives for themselves. In order to demonstrate the ac- 
tual advantages of compounding, if there be any, and I be- 
lieve there ure, they are now designing at Altoona a lomc- 
tive to compete with the com:ound, and to be used witha 
pressure of 175 lbs. This locomotive is to have the advan- 
tages of the good workmanship and the excellent designs 
proverbial in Pennsylvania practice. 

I have been listening with much interest to the paper upon 
compound locomotives, and while it gives an accurate review 
of what has been done in the past in compounding, and states 
clearly and correctly the results of economy shown by these 
locomotives in actual service, and also calls our attention. to 
the necessity for American designers to modify the designs 
in order to make them applicable to American railroads, yet 
I cannot quit agree that the almost sole advantage of com- 
pound locomotives results from a reduction of cylinder cor- 
densation. Regarding this matter, the best English authori- 
ties—the English have had more experience in compourd 
engines than any other vation—dispute wi:bh each other that 
there is any great gain resulting from a decrease of cylinder 
condensation, but all admit that there is surely some gain. 

The greatest advantage, and one which I see was not re- 
ferred to in the paper, is that resulting from the increase of 
steam pressure which invariably foilows tbe adoption of 
cor.pound locomotives. It was found in the case of marire 
engines that there was no advantage either in the triple or 
the quadruple expansion engines unless with each additional 
cylinder there was an increase in steam pres ure. Mr. 
Sinclair refers to the cause of the nor.-success of early at- 
tempts at compounding on English railroads as being the 
result of a lack of progressive spirit on the part of the non- 
mechanical officers of the road. I think this lack of 


success is better explained by ca'ling attention to the 
fact that in those days the steam pressures used 
were so low as to render compoundmg or double 
expansion useless, Mr. Robertson has given us 


| some information regarding the compound locomotive with 


four cylinders, placed taudem, which was built by a Mr. 
Dunbar, and used to some extent on the Boston & Albany 
Railroad. I have known ot this locomotive for several years 
past, but have been unable to obtain any information re- 
Tts lack of success was not due either to the 
design, which | understand was excellent, or to the narrow- 
mindedness of the officers, but to the low steam pressure 
used. In using cylinders giving quadruple expansion, it has 
been found necessary to carry the steam pressure up to 
nearly 200 lbs. in order to obtain a considerable a vantage 
as a result of construction over the use of tko triple es- 
pansion. 

There is another statement made in the paper which puts 
the compound engine in a wrong light, it seems to me, berore 
this meeting. It has impressed Mr. Lauder with the feeliug 
that the compound locomotives are necessarily of less ca- 
pacity than our present type of locomotives, and that there is 

something inherent in the construction of such engines 
which will prevent them from starting and hauling trains as 
large as these now common in America. Mr. Lauder is fa- 
miliar with the heavy passenger car service, and is using a 
pressure of 170 lbs. per sq. in. on his locomotive, and, therc- 
fore, one can imagine that he would readily realize the diffi- 
culties in the way of adoption uf a type of locomotives neces- 
sarily having less power than those now in use in America. 
But this is a wrong impression. While the compound engine, 
referred to in the paper, is of limited power, yet 1t is not be- 
cause such engines cannot be made more powerful, but it is 
becau‘e that the work tor which those’ engines 
are designed is lighter and less demanding than that re- 
quired by locomotives in America; and, further, while it 
may be stated that the compound engine referred to is nota 
powerful engine, yet such a statement is not true of all com- 
pounds now built, or in fact of a majority of them. There 
are, as stated by Mr. Lapage in a paper before the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers in London, about 360 engines 
now at work which at the moment of the opening of the 
throttle, and always afterwards, have available a full power 
of both cylinders and the adhesion resulting from the drivers 
available for hauling train, and operate precise y in the same 
manwer as American locomotives, all driving wheels being 
coupled together. This type of locomotive is known as tbe 
Worsdell & Vonborries type. Among these engines there 
are consolidations, moguls and other types familiar in 
America. They are in use in Europe on the Saxony state 
railroads as well as others, where they start heavy gooas 
trains satisfactorily and haul them up heavy grades. 

I notice that Mr. Sinclair in his remarks leaves an impres- 
sion, as shown by Mr. Lauder, that the compound locomotives 
are necessarily more complicated and more expensive to 
keep in repair, besides requiring greater attentiov on the 
part of the engineer. While this may be true of some classes 
of compounds it is not true of all. There are compound en- 
gines in large numbers running in South America, Australia, 
Africa, India and on the continent, which differ from the or- 
dinary engines only in the fact that they have one cylinder 
considerably larger than the other. witb a connection be - 
tween them. There is only one throttle lever to bandle and 
only one reverse lever to manipuiate, one valve moticn to 
keep in repair and two cylinders and two valves to 
maintain. In order to change the American _loco- 
motives or the common form of foreign locomotives 
to a compound engine working with all the advan- 
tages of economy as shown by actual trial which results 
from a double expansion, it has only been found necessary 
to remove the cylinders now in use and substitute one small- 
erand one larger one, into which steam is admitted and 
regulated by valves of the ordiuary design and construction, 
the exhaust of the small cylinder being directly connected to 
the steam chest of the larger cylinder by an ordinary steam 
pipe passing through the smoke-box; tbe Stephenson link 
motion of the ordinary type being changed only by lengtb- 
ening one link banger, or by altering the angle of one of the 


horizontal arms of the reverse shaft in order to make 
the low-pressure cylinder cutoff a little later m 
the stroke than the high-pressure cylinder. In 


addition to that it is desirable to place what is known as an 
‘* automatic intercepting valve” which automatically admits, 
in asimple way, steam at reduced —- into the low pres- 
sure cylinder directly from the boiler without requiring any 
attention on the part of the engineer. This intercepting 
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valve is automatically closed by the exhaust from the high 
pressure cylinder as soon as the exhaust from the high press- 
ure cylinder has filled the intervening steatn pipe. ft, there- 
fore, seems a little unfair to the double compound principle 
to state that its adoption necessitates the use of locomotives 
having a minimum power at starting. I am not prejudiced 
in favor of compound locomotives, but having given this 
matter some attention I do not feel justified in allowing this 
point to pass unnoticed, and permitting a wrong impression 
to prevail. 

Mr. Sinclair took exception to the statement made by 
Mr. Barnes, and stated that he thought that Mr. Barnes did 
not understand the construction of the intercepting valve 
which allowed steam to enter the low pressure cylinder. He 
stated that such intercepting valve closed immediately as 
soon as the high pressure cylinder exhausted, and thereby 
reduced the lecomotive to a compound with minimum haul- 
ing power before the train was under way. 

fu reply tothis Mr. Barnes called attention to the fact 
that the intercepting valve was so constructed that it did 
not close or shut off the admission of live steam direct from 
the boiler into the low pressure cylinder until the pressure 
of the exhaust from the high pressure cylinder into the low 
pressure cylinder was quite equal to the pressure of the 
steam being admitted from the boiler into the low pressure 
cylinder, and further showed that whenthe high pressure 
cylinder was working at nearly full stroke, as at starting, 
the exhaust from it was at a pressure sufficiently high to 
give to the low pressure cylinder a power equal to or greater 
than the power of the high pressure cylinaer, and that the 
two combined had in general more power to rotate the 
wheels than it was customary to allot to engines of the ordi- 
vary type working in single expansion. In order to _sub- 
stantiate the statements he quoted from the London Engi 
neering, of 1888, (April 13, p. 361, card 5) where it is 
shown that the compound locomotive at starting has a mean 
effective pressure in the high pressure cylinder of 100 Ibs. 
and in the low pressure cylinder of 53lbs. The large cylinder 
being about twice the area of the low pressure cylinder, 
it ny be seen that the powers of each are almost exactly 
equal. 

The PRESIDENT: I will read some extracts from letters 
from Mr. F. W. Webb, the Locomotive Superintendent of 
the London & Northwestern, and the designer of the com- 
pound locomotive now being tried on the Pennsylvania- 
Under date of Dec, 24. 1886, be writes: ‘*The compound 
locomotive is capable of taking 20 carriages at express speed. 
The sister engine to the ‘Marchioness of Stafford’ on her 
first trip to London took a load equal to 14.5 of our six- 
wheeled carriages to Rugby, 75.5 miles, thence to London 
with 16 carriages, $2.5 miles; total distance, 158 miles; coal 
per mile, 269 Ibs. ; time occupied, 3 hours, 19 minutes; (aver. 
age per hour, 47.64 miles). 

“The weight of the ‘Marchioness of Stafford’ is 42 tons, 
10 ewt.: weight on high and low pressure driving wheels, 15 
tons each.” 

Jan. 31, 1889, he writes: ‘* We have at the present time 
running on the London & Northwestern Railway 70 com- 
pounds, doing fast passenger work; 30 of them with 6 ft. 6 
in. wheels, 13 in. outside cylinders, and one 26in. inside, and 
40 of trem with 14 in. outside and one 30 in. inside cylinder. 
Also two compounds on suburban work, and two on some of 
our heavy gradient branches doing passenger work. Besides 
there are 16 compounds built on my system on other railways, 
which are doing well and saving considerably in fuel. In one 
case we have had a compound converted from a non-com- 
pound engine, and during the last four years this engiue bas 
been doing identically the same work as one of the same class 
of nou-compouud from which it has been converted, thus en- 
abling one to form a fair comparisou of the two systems 
The compound has worked during this period on 23.2 lbs. per 
mile, against an average of 31 lbs, per mile for the non-com- 
pound, 

“On the L. & N. W. line up to Nov. 30 last we bave run 
10,396,382 miles with this type of engine. ‘the 30 smaller 
ones working our Irish mails and other fast traffic between 
London & Hollyhead, have run 5,960,830 miles, with an 
average consumption of 30.2 ibs. of coal per mile.” 

The distance from London to Hollyhead is 263.75 miles. 
and the fast trains make the run in six hours, including 
several stops; average per hour 43.96 miles— passengers 
from America landing at Queenstown, thence to Dublin, 
thence by steamer to Hollyhead, thence by rail to London, 
saving several hours, and rapid transit is called for. 

‘*The 40 large ones doing our main line work between 
London and Carlisle have run 4,133,613 miles, with an 
average consumption of 36.6 lbs. coal per mile. From the 
mileage we have run with the number of engines, you will 
see from the fact that they have averaged over 42,225 miles 
per annum that they have not been nursed; and in some 
cases the engines are double gauged, running from Crewe to 
London and back every day except Sunday, a distance of 
316 miles per day.” 

_Under date of Feb. 1, 1889, the agent for the Worsdell & 
Von Borries system writing from London, says: ‘‘We have 
about 300 compounds running and under construction. 
Comparative trials have shown an economy of fuel consump- 
tion in favor of compounds of from 15 to 20 per cent.” 

Mr. Lauper: If we have got to use compound engines in 
order to secure economy of fuel we have got to run lighter 
trains, and, consequently, more trains to do the same amount 
of work we are doing now, and we might in saving $10 a 
day in fuel spend $100 in other directions. There are many 
expenses connected with the running of trains besides that of 
fuel, such as salaries of officers and men, tools, baggage 
cars, signal lights; additional engines would also be required ; 
all these things are to be considered. I believe we now 
transport passengers and freight cheaper than anywhere else 
on earth acertain number of miles, notwithstanding we 
have to pay at least twice as much for our labor. 

Mr. WEBBER: With regard to the rating of engines, out 
west the engines are rated; every engine belonging to the 
Chicago division of the western roads has its 1ating, taking 
‘Into consideration the maximum grade where it is to run, 
and that rating is based on the utmost the engine will do 
without starting the flues leaking so the fires will go out be- 
fore it gets back; and they carry that to an extraordinary 
extent. The trains starting from Aurora eastward go up a 
grade of about 80 feet, and when hauling corn are helped 
out of the yard by one or two pushers. Until those con- 
ditions are materially changed, I don’t see but the compound 
locomotive will have to wait. In regard to economy of 
fuel, that question is of more importance in some sections 
than others, for instance in lower California and perhaps 
here in New Englané, while in the west coal is much cheaper, 
the highest price paid by the C. B & Q_ being $1.25 per ton, 
aud there are many lines where coal 1s delivered by the side 
of the track. I think the first solution of the problem of 
greater economy, is in the increase in the square feet of grate 
surface rather than in the cylinder. 

Mr. Barnes: I do not know of any reason why 1 should 
assume that a compound engine should not have sufficient 
power to start the train it isto haul. An engine built on the 
Von Borries plan should have just as much power in start- 
ing a train as any —_— in America, and there are consoli- 

ation engines, mogul engines, compounds, i i 
the Saxony States particularly, which start Raty Gene on. 
isfactorily and haul them up heavy grades, 








The “ Security’’ Portable Stop Block. 


On motion of Mr. Lauder, it was voted that the thanks of 
the club be tendered to Mr. Theodore N. Ely for the beauti- 
ful photograph of the compound locomotive in use on the 
Pennsy]vania. 








The “ Security” Portable Stop Block. 





We illustrate herewith a stop block manufactured by Mr. 
Wm. G. Robinson, of, New York. It is intended for locking 
cars on sidings and elsewhere, and can also be used as an ad- 
junct of a wrecking car to fasten guy ropes to, on any part 
of the track ; and to block trucks in the repair shops. The 
apparatus is very simple. The bosses on either side have 
each two inclined faces, p!aced symmetrically, and the form 
of the faces of the discs at the ends of the hand lever is such 
that as the lever is turved down the clamps are forced to- 
gether. The lever is locked in place as shown in the cut. 
The stop block being symmetrical the lever can be turned 
either way without removing the clamps from the rail. 

This stop block is made of steel and weighs about 20 Ibs. 








A Complication of Tracks. 





A correspondent has sent us a diagram showing a 
very complicated; arrangement (or disarrangement) of 
tracks which bas come about by the process of accretion un- 
controlled by foresight. These tracks are at Sharpsville, 
Pa. It will be seen that there are within a Jength of about 
230 ft., on the tracks in question, 10 frogs, of which four 
are double pointed. The diagram illustrates a condition (not 
uncommon in that region) in which a railroad, in forcing its 
way to a connection with a furnace or rolling-mill makes 
necessary a confusion of crossings and switcbes which is an 
eye-sore to a trackman, and, as is any make-shift, a thing to 
be deprecated. In the casein hand, the Sharpsville Rail- 
road was, originally, the sole purveyor cf stock tothe 
Florerce and Claire furnaces. By way of the switch at A it 
operated tracks 1,2,3and4. By theswitch at B it reached 
the stock-trestle (track 5), and by a switch now removed it 
reached Claire stock-house by way of track 6, as also by 
track 8. It bad (and still {has) a track in to Sharpsville 
furnace, 

Then came the Sharon Railway, desiring to reach Florence 
and Claire, as well as the Sbharpsville furnace; and the fur- 
nace people desired the new connection. The furnaces are 
so situated, and the topography of the neighborhood is such, 
that the attainment of the desired end was hardly feasible, 
except by means of the ‘“‘layout” shown in the drawing. 
Hence this particular arrangement is excusable; the more so 
as by means of the Sharon Railway tracks the Lake Shore 
trains now, also, reach the three furnaces above named. 

Our correspondent gives the following inforMation of tbe 
iron industry of the little town of Sharpsville. 
were compiled in 1886 : 

There are at that point six furnace companies operating 
nine stacks, the largest having a capacity of 160 tons per 
diem, the others about 100 tons each. Two of these stacks 
(Perkins & Co.) are reached by the Erie & Pittsburg (Ph. 
R. R.) Railroad only. To all others the N. Y., P. & O. 
(Erie), the L. 8S. & M.S, and the Sharpsville Railroad (by 
which road the B. & O. sends coke to Sharpsville via the 
Pittsburgh & Western) have access. The Erie & Pittsburgh 
has direct access to three plants only. The estimated capital 
invested in furnace plant was $944,500. With six stacks in 
blast the tonnage of material used and produced was as foi- 


These figures 


lows per annum: 
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The yearly tonnage, including slag hauled away for bal- 
last, was 1,072,213 net tons. This was in 1886. Some of 
the furraces are now doing 25 per cent. more work, as for 
instance Claire furnace, reckoned in the foregoing schedule 
a+ making 125 tons of metal per diem, bas recently made as 
much as 162 toas in 24 hours, and other furnaces reckoned 


































above at 80 tons per diem now make nearer 100 tons per 24 
hours. There are at the present moment five furnaces in 
blast making not less than 530 tons (of 2,268 Ibs.) per diem, 
or more than 95 per cent. of the product of the six furnaces 
as operated in 1886, 

The superior block coal, mined on the line of the Sbarps- 
ville Railroad, formerly used raw 1m the furnaces, is now, as 
fuel in ircn making, displaced by coke. The coal now goes 
West, mostly to Chicago. 








Improvements on the New York Central & Hudson 
River. 


Many extensive and costly improvements and betterments 
are now under way and projected for this season on the New 
York Central. We can give but a brief note of them at this 
time, but hope to describe some of them in detail in later 
issues. 

Segivning in New York City, the pier and freight shed at 
pier 37, North River, are to be entirely rebuilt, and a new brick 
freight warehouse will be built at the Thirtieth street station. 
A new coaling trestle will be put in on the west side also, by 
which the present expensive process of raising the coal by 
stationary engines will be done away with. The magnificent 
retaining wall above Sixtieth street is about completed, and 
illustrations and description of it will be given later. 

At the Grand Central station a transfer table, to be driven 
by an electric motor, will be put in to handle heavy cars. 
This will probably be much the same as the Altoona transfer 
table lately shown very fully in the Railroad Gazette. An 
electric plant will be put in to furnish power for the table 
and also to light the entire station and the yards. 

At Mott Haven the work of establishing the great car 
storage yard, for which land was lately acquired, is going 
on. The new yards will have capacity to store 14 miles of 
ears. One set of tracks will be devoted to Wagner cars, 
Each of these tracks will be long enough to take a train, and 
platforms will be built between them, each alternating plat- 
form being roofed over so that the bedding, cushions, etc., 
can be taken out, aired and overhauled, There will also be 
round-houses, smal] shops and coaling trestles built at this 
yard. 

About 40 per cent. of the ‘‘ Harlem depression” is now 
done, and some $580,000 has been spent on the work. This 
work covers about five miles. 

From Mott Haven Junction to Spuyten Duyvel Junction 
the 65-lb. rail is being replaced with the standard 80-lb.and 
the Davies spike. 

At Riverdale, Irvington and Dobbs Ferry handsome sta- 
tions are to be built at a cost of $35,000, They are to be of: 
red granite aud Longmeadow red sandstone, of the same 
general character as some of those recently built by the Bos- 
ton & Albany. 

At Albany great improvements are to be made in the pas- 
senger station. The waiting rooms will be enlarged and 
toilet rooms entirely overhauled. New platforms will be 
built also. At Lyons a brick station, 25 « 115 ft., is to be 
built. At Rochester a new brick flour warehouse, 40 x 180 
ft., is to be built, and an addition will be made to the Kent 
street freight house. Here also the passenger station will be 
improved ata cost of $30,000, At Lockport, a very hand- 
some passenger station, to cost 333,000, will be built. 

The work at Buffalo is, however, the most important of 
all. Here the dock front is to be repaired and the boiler 
house of elevator ** A” entirely rebuilt, and an 8-stall reund- 
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house putup. The great work here, however, is that of abol- 
ishing the grade crossings. This will now be taken up fora 
distance of 214 miles, and an agreement has been 
made with the city’s commissioners as to the character 
of the work. The apportionment of the cost bas not 
been settled. Within the right of way of the railroads they 
will bear the whole cost. Outside of that limit a percentage 
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ee yet to be agreed upon will be paid by the city. The changes 

—, in grade will be as follows: At Erie street, the starting point, 
wef “f the grade is not changed. West Seneca street will be sunk 
\> aia : 2.3 ft., but remains a grade crossing. Commercial 
| avenue wil) be raised 1.7 ft. and the railroad 
Nie tracks sunk 16 ft., and fur some distance the streets will be 
>| carried overhead. At Main street the street grade will be 
ns raised 1.5 ft., the railroad sunk 16.1 ft.; Washington street 
tty 
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Hydraulic Device for Lifting End of Draw. 
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wn topo masonry tobase of Rail 9 2¥e to be raised 6.2 ft., tracks sunk 11.5 ft.; Michigan street 
= + ome a ee on K—- 5 7p (the first east of the passenger station), raised 15.1 ft., tracks 
—__ sunk 2.5 ft.; Chicago street, raised 15.9 ft., tracks sunk 
1.8 ft.; Louisiana street, raised 15.2 ft., tracks sunk 2.5 ft. 
At Exchange street the crossing will be at grade, but the 
grade will be 5.3 ft. higher than at present. From this point 
on the tracks are above the streets. The changes are: Seneca 
street, sunk 7.8 ft., tracks raised 6.6 ft.; Swan street, sunk 
9.1 £t., tracks raised 5.8 ft.; Emslie street, sunk 13 ft., tracks 
raised 1.4 ft.; Clinton street, sunk 144 ft., tracks not 
changed. Two other streets are crossed in the same way to 
Williams street, where the present project ends. 
This, as we have said, is the greatest improvement of all 
those mentioned, not in cost alone, but in the good results to 
flow from it. 
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The Willamette Bridge. 


The bridge of the Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. over 
the Willametve River at Portland, Oregon, of which illus- 
trations appear in this issue, has some novel features which 
were determined by the exigencies of its location. The floor 
is of corrugated plates and the base of the rail is brought 
within 30 in. of high water. 

The location selected is opposite the upper or south end of 
the grounds belonging to the Northern Pacific Terminal Co., 
and intended for the Portland station. The established street 
grades in this neighborhood are only a few inches above high 
water. In order to utilize the grounds it was necessary to 
cross the street at grade, and this involved putting the 
| | bridge as near as possible to high water. The character of 





Pl ee 7. 











the river is such that it was considered entirely judicious to 
use the small head room indicated, and even to allow the 
Turntable. turn-table of the draw to be submerged. 


WILLAMETTE BRIDGE, OREGON RAILWAY & NAVIGATION CO. The Willamette is a tributary of the Columbia, and this 
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bridge is about 8 miles above the confluence of the two rivers. 
The highest water usually occurs in June and is due to high 
water in the Columbia. The extreme range between high 
and low water is 28 ft. A flood frequently occurs in winter 
or early in the spring, which comes out of the Willamette, 
and these floods have been known to rise 20 ft. above low 
water, but this is a rare occurrence. These Willamette floods 
are of course accompanied by a considerable current, but dur- 
ing the highest stages, which are due to backwater from the 
Co!umbia, there is either no current whatsoever, or a very 
slight current up-stream. No drift runs excepting in the floods 
coming from the Willamette. It was these facts of no cur- 
reot and vorunning drift during the highest stages that 
warranted locating the bridge so low. 

The corrugated floor reduces the depth from the base of 
the rail to the lowest part of the bridge to a minimum, the 
ties being placed in the channels of the plates. Moreover, 
the plates and tbe stiff chords make a horizontal plate girder 
the whole length of the bridge, giving great stiffness to 
resist any shock from floating material. Asa still further 
precaution, the fixed span at the east side of the river is 
anchored rigidly to the abutment, which is founded on 
cemented gravel. It is also fastened rigidly to the pier at DODD 
the westend. The expansion and contraction, much less at i 
Portland than in the more easterly parts of the country, are 
taken up by the spring of the pier. 

The foundations are of piles, which were obtained at small 
expense, of a length and straightness never seen in the east- 
ern parts of the country. The pivot pier 1s built on a grill- 
age resting on piles cut off below water, in the usual way. 
The other principal pier consists of two iron cylinders each 
14 ft. in diameter, filled with concrete and supported by 
piles (19 to each cylinder) which extend up into the con- 
crete, but are cut off below low water. 

The superstructure is designed to carry a single railroad 
track on the bottom chord and a highway in the middle of 
the truss. The design of the draw-span is very fully shown 
in the illustrations. It is 340 ft. long and 40 ft. deep between 
centres of pins. The main fixed span is 320 ft. long and also 
40 ft. deep. The details of its design are so similar to those 
of the draw-span that it is not illustrated. 
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, 3 __ Center bearing. 

Besides the floor system the only novel feature about the NON 
bridge is the latching apparatus of the draw. The draw is .- SPRAPLL| 
turned by steam, the machinery for this purpose having been 


built and erected by the Vulcan Iron Works, of Chicago. The 
turntable is of the usual rim-bearing pattern, the tread being 
of rolled steel and the wheels of cast steel. The ends of the 
draw are lifted, after closing, by cams similar to those 


Details of 340-ft. Draw Span. 
WILLAMETTE BRIDGE, OREGON RAILWAY & NAVIGATION CO. 


used on many other bridges, but worked by hy- is bri i i 
draulic pressure instead of the customary  toggle-] important consideration on a river where navigation is as| Tae Chief Engineer of this bridge is Mr. George S. Mori- 
joint and screw. There are two horizontal presses, | frequent as on the Willamette, the bridge sometimes being | son. The superstructure for the long spans was manufact- 


one of which is used to lift the ends and the other to release 
them. They are worked by a Worthington pump, placed at 
the centre. The diameter of hydraulic piston is 41/ in. and 
stroke 12 in. The water pressure is 1,000 Ibs. per square 
inch, The time required to lift and release the ends of the 
draw is inappreciable. The entire draw, weighing 600 tons, 
can be released and turned in less than one minute—a very 


opened four times in an hour. The turntable and hydraulic 
apparatus are quite fully illustrated in the engravings. 

All the principal structural parts of the draw and the main 
span are of steel. The corrugated floor system is of English 
basic steel, this pattern not being at present obtainable in 
America. The roadway approach spans are of wrought 





ured by the Union Bridge Co., and that for the approach 
spans by Mr. Lassig, of Chicago. The pile and timber work 
was done by the firm of Hoffman & Bates, of Portland. 
The masonry was laid, the cylinder piers set up and the 
superstructure erected by the company’s own men working 
under tbe direction of Mr. Geo. A. Lederle, Resident Engi- 
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herent evil in the compound locomotive which would 
render it objectionable in American railroad service. 
Any representation that it cannot start heavy trains 
|} Or propel them up steep grades is wholly without 
foundation. Some of the most powerful locomotives 





= — ——| on the face of the earth are compound engines work- 
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ing on the heavy grades in the mountains of the East- 
ern Continent. 














EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. | The New York Central has resolved to make an 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially | important reduction in its Sunday freight train serv- 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if | ice, and has been joined in the move by its two great 
they will send us early information of events which take | western alliees, the Lake Shore and the Michi- 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail-| gan Central, and by the Boston & Albany. These roads 
road officers, organizations and changes of compantes | have notified all connecting lines that on and after 
the apg poanere and rr of gH for new | Sunday, April 28, they will not offer for interchange at 

’ m nt improvements of old ones, experi- | ; é ‘ p , 

pile ge _— Fh f celts any junction point any freight, live stock and perish- 

ments in the construction of roads and machinery and}. © - . ‘ ‘ 

: ‘ ; . .._¢| able alone excepted, from 6 a.m. Sunday to 6 a. m. 

in their management, particulars as to the business of | ; - 

railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. pis-| Monday, nor will they be prepared to accept any 

cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of | from their connections during ‘the same _ hours. 

railroad business by men practically acquainted with| This is considerably more radical than the recent 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by | action of the Pennsylvania, as the latter included in 


forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, | the list of articles that would continue to be moved 


appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice lon Sunday, “ high class freight.” This term covers a 
of all of which will be published. 


ere ae | good deal besides perishable goods and live stock, and 
Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that |™May mean much or little. The action of the New 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in| York Central will make a very great change in the 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL-| freight yard work, and doubtless in many cases result 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin-| in a practical cessation of the noise, as well as the 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present | relief from duty of all the switching crews, during 


See Se Se path t ace and tm- daylight hours; and the officers estimate a reduction 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 


raat : : : ; , of 75 per cent. in the number of freight trains on the 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, } : ‘ ip ee 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col | road = Sunday. The demand, of employes’ associa- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi | 00S for relief from Sunday work show no signs of 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis-| abatement, so that howsoever easy it may be to get 
ing patronage. | men to work on Sunday, it no doubt remains true that 
SSS —__—_—-———— | the great majority desire to take their rest when other 
From an examination of the numerous rail sections people do, Uiterances like the recent forcible address 
that we have published in the last year, and from the | of President H. B. Ledyard, at Detroit, and others of 
discussions on rails, two things are tolerably evident:|the kind, have become common enough to show 
One is that the average weight of rail is increasing | that the exigencies of competition constitute the main 
materially, and more rapidly than it has increased in|reason for most of the Sunday work now done, 
recent years. he other is that the engineers and the | and that many influential officers are ready to meet 
rail makers who faver making these heavier sections|all demands of a reasonable public sentiment 
with comparatively thin, broad and flat- heads, are|for a quiet Sabbath. As the noise from 
increasing in numbers. To be sure it is easy to draw | whistles and from the banging of 380ton cars in 
wrong conclusions, for those who favor changes are | switching, added to the encouragement of lawless- 
those most likely to be heard from, For reasons often | ness among the floating population of towns and cities 
stated in these columns, we think the late sections, | by the presence of scores of men at work around sta- 
with a smaller percentage of the metal in the head, | tions and yards on Sunday, have afforded abundant 
and with a long crown radius, are likely to give better | justification for these demands, it is gratifying to 
wear than those designed on the theory that the| chronicle so marked a change as that here proposed. 
metal should be piled on top to resist abrasion; but | There appears no important reason why all the trunk 
the question is one so complicated that many | lines cannot. if they choose, agree upon a suspension 
mistakes in theory are sure to be made. The experi- | of unnecessary work on Sunday as well as upon 
ment of the C., B. & Q. with the two sections shown| freight rates or ticket fares or speed of passenger 
last week, designed on radically opposite theories, | trains. 
made from the same metal and subjected to identical : ee ‘ 
service and conditions, is therefore a very important | Rativead Building a 
one. There is danger that the head may| Wegive on another pageatable showing as accu- 
be made too broad and thin and fail by) rately as may be the progress of railroad building for 
splitting. Evidently the ideal rail cannot be made} the first three months of the year. The information 
from one piece of metal, and after all we may come| there summarized has appeared from week to week 
to a composite rail. The great first cost alone will in our news columns, as it was received, and has been 
prevent the serious consideration of this solution for a| available for all readers of the Railroud Gazette. 
long time on most roads, but some very practical and | Those columns furnish the fullest and most accurate 
enlightened engineers think that it is the true one. | current record that is to be had of the inception and 
| progress of railroad enterprise, but by no means all of 
In another column we give an account of the die-| the projects which have been mentioned there find a 
cussion at the New England Railroad Club on the | place in the table now published for the reason that 
subject of compound locomotives. We desire to call| in the nature of things the construction of many of 
attention to this discussion, as in it are indicated some | them must be for a long time doubtful. 
of the features of compound locomotives not gen-| Inthe table are given the mileage of main line or 
erally understood. The prevailing impression seems | branch line track laid from Jan, 1 to April 1 of this 
to be that such locomotives are necessarily | year, mileage now under construction and mileage 
complicated and unless one pays particular at-|surveyed. It will be seen that the track laid is 474 
tention to the _ details of their construction | miles in the United States alone an‘? 585 miles in the 
the impression is liable to continue. While it | United States, Canada and Mexico. At the same date 
will be a long time before compound loco-| last year the track laid in the United States was about 
motives will be in extensive use in the United States, | 1,000 miles. Were the same ratic to be kept up this 
the time is not far distant when they will receive con- | year the total new track for the year would amount 
siderable attention and extended trials on our! to about 3,500 miles against nearly 7,000 laid last year. 
railroads, The demand for decreased operat-| There is, however, no certainty whatever that such a 
ing expenses is becoming too strong, par-| proportion will be maintained. It may be 
ticularly the demand made for a more economical) much more and it may be less. The fallacy of 
use of fuel (as pointed out in an editorial last | any reasoning from this basis is illustrated by the 
week) to permit the discouragement of any promising | experience of the Railway Age last year. In April, 
innovation which indicates the possibility of a re-| 1888, that journal ascertained that the new track for 
duction of fuel consumption. The saving which is| the first quarter was as much as had been laid in the 
claimed for the double expansion locomotives in corresponding quarter of 1887, one of the greatest 
Europe, 15 or 20 per cent., is sufficient when applied-t,| railroad years, and at once proceeded to the con- 
the coal bills of some of our western roads to pay ajclusion that the new construction of 1883 would 
dividend of one per cent.; and it is not likely that such | **amount to from 8,000 to 12,000 miles.” ‘The actual 
a promised saving, offered with so little radical change | figures, as made up at the end of the year, proved to 

















as that resulting from the introduction of double ex-| be, by the Railroad Gazette, 6,900 miles, and by other 


carry and the facts shows the worthlessness of the 
basis. 

In our table 4,221 miles are reported as under con- 
struction, and 16,180 miles as surveyed. The column 
headed ‘‘under construction” includes as a rule only 
lines on which contractors are actually at work, In 
some instances, no doubt, lines have been reported 
underconstruction when contracts have been let for but 
part of the distance. In all cases, however, we think 
lines so reported have advanced to such a point that 
there is a fair prospect that they will be carried to com- 
pletion. How many of these lines will be completed 
this year no man can safely predict. Work on some of 
them will very probably bestopped for want of money; 
and other projects which do not appear in this report 
will come forward and be carried througa. From such 
figures it is impossible to say anything very definite of 
the prospects for railroad building. Had statistics been 
collected for a series of years in which lines ‘* under 
construction” had been carefully and accurately classi- 
fied an estimate not entirely misleading might be 
made. But no such statistics exist. A close estimate 
can now only be made by examination of the policy 
and the financial condition of each of the roads pro- 
jected or building. 

In the light of these fact-, the figures which the Rail- 
way Age gave out last week to the Associated Press, 
and which appear in its latest issue, are simply amus- 
ing. Itis there announced that the total mileage of rail- 
road *‘ under construction and projected in the first 
three months of 1889” was 53,436 miles, and that there 
were 14,818 miles ‘‘ under construction or contract.” 
It is stated as a “ surprising fact developed by these 
figures” that the ** work of railway construction or in- 
ception has been going onin the name of 666 com- 
panies, representing a contemplated mileage of over 
53,400 mules,” Similar surprising facts can be un- 
earthed any day by the curious. The records of the 
state-houses would reveal chariers for railroads enough 
to cover the face of our country like a musquito net: 
and “the work of railway inception” still goes on, in 
attics, in corner groceries and in ** bankers’ ” oftices 
from Halifax to Tombstone. In fact the Age's figures 
have about as much value as an estimate of the 
probable number of meteors that may be seen within 
a given zone of the heavens next November, and they 
appear to have been pretty generally taken at their 
true worth. 

The first and most obvious inference from the table 
which we give is that the new construction of 1889 is 
likely to be smaller than it has been in any year since 
1885, when it was but 3,600 miles. We have pointed out 
some of the reasons why such an inference can be but 
little better than a guess. There are several facts 
which go to confirm it. It will be noticed that none 
of the great companies which made important addi- 





tions to their mileage last year appear this year as 
probable builders. It is known that several of them 
are under an explicit pledge not to construct any new 
| line this year, and the rest have little disposition to do 
so. Where these considerations would not act to 
restrict competitive building, the determination of 
| many of the most influential capitalists and bankers 
to protect existing interests comes in as a powerful 
restraining element. It has lately become difficult 
for one company to raise money to build into the ter- 
ritory of another. Were an investment in new roads 
much more attractive than it is now this condition 
would probably not last long; but for the present it is 
an important factor in the situation. But for roads 
not closely competitive, and which, therefore, do not 
come within the scope of the territorial rule, it is for 
many obvious reasons difficult to raise money. People 
are getting more and more wary of putting money 
| into properties liable to constant pillage by law-makers 
without and officers within, and more and more keen 
| to detect the schemes of irresponsible promoters. On 
|the whole, therefore, we look for a year of very 
moderate railroad building. It isa disagreeable fact 
to contemplate, but the dose must be taken, and prob- 
ably everybody will be better for the physic. 
But a very moderate percentage of new construc- 
| tion now means a good many miles. In ‘the 11 years 
| from 1878 to 1888 inclusive the new road built each 


| year averaged 6.4 per cent. of the total mileage at the 
| beginning of that year. The lowest percentage was 
| in 1885, 3 per cent., and the highest was in 1882, 11.2 
|per cent. Three per cent. of the mileage at the 
| beginning of 1889 would be about 4,700 miles; 6.4 per 
cent. would be over 10,000 miles. 

There are yet a few facts of interest to be drawn 
from the table. It will be seen that again the South- 
ern states east of the Mississippi lead the rest of the 
country in track actually laid, haviug put down almost 
50 per cent. of the total so far. The same states laid 37 





| 
| 
| 


pansion engines, will be allowed to pass without notice, journals 7,100 and 6,400 miles. The difference between | per cent. of all in the first four months of 1888. No 
It would be well to remember that there is no in-| the impression which the estimate was calculated to’ other great geographical group of states has laid any 
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considerable proportion of the new track, it being 
pretty uniformly distributed. It will be seen further 
that but two companies have laid over 40 miles of 
track each, The 585 miles were built by 56 companies, 
giving an average of 10.5 miles each. 

The road under construction is distributed as fol- 
lows : Southern states east of the Mississippi, 37 per 
cent.; northern states east of the Mississippi not in- 
cluding Wisconsin, 13 per cent.; southweStern states 
including Kansas and Colorado, 6 per cent. ; northwest, 
5 per cent.; Pacific Coast,8 per cent.; Canada and 
Mexico, 30 per cent. 


Short-sighted Legislation. 


The opinion of the Inter-state Commerce Commis- 
sion in the case of the Little Rock & Memphis Rail- 
road against the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
shows a contrast between American an] English law 
which is by no means to our advantage. 

The case involves the right of a company to demand 
the establishment of a through route, with through 
rates and through tickets. In the transportation of 
passengers from points east of the Mississippi to points 
in Western Arkansas and in Texas, the Little Rock & 
Memphis forms an intermediate link between the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia and the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern. About a year ago the last- 
named company built a branch running nearly paral- 
lel to the Little Rock & Memphis, and only a few 
miles longer. It then gave notice to the East Tennes- 
see. Virginia & Georgia that it would no longer honor 
tickets issued via the Little Rock & Memphis. The 
sale of such tickets was accordingly discontinued; the 
Little Rock & Memphis lost an important part of its 
through traffic and naturally feels itself aggrieved. 

Under the English law there would be no doubt as 
to the rights in the case. The act of 1854 ‘provided 
that facilities must be given to through traffic in cases 
of this kind. Subsequent decisions by the courts hav2 
made the doubtful points under this law most explicit. 
The act of 1873 arranges for the procedure to be 
adopted; while that of 1888 makes matters still more 
definite. 

There seems to be no doubt that the general prin- 
ciples involved in the English law apply to the situa- 
tion in America; yet, with our statutes as they stand, 
there is no means of making these principles effective. 
[t is this difficulty which lends the main interest to 
the case; and it goes deeper than the Commission 
admits, 

‘The Commission believes that it was the inten- 
tion of Congress in the third section to substantially 
re-enact the requirements of the English statute.” We 
seriously doubt it. The language of those who draft- 
ed our act was toa considerable extent modeled on 
English statutes; the intention of Congress, so far as 
Congress can be said to have had any intention in the 
matter, was quite different from that of Parliament. 
English legislation has been aseries of attempts to 
define rights rather than to check corporate power, 
It has been but slightly influenced by the desire of 
members to make political capital. Even where it 
actually placed somewhat strict limitations upon rail- 
road authority. the law protected one vested right 
against another rather than attacked vested rights as 
such. On the other hand, American legisiation has 
been based on the idea of lessening co-operative 
power. Anything which would reduce railroad rates 
was considered good; anything which would take 
away railroad power was thought almost equally 
good. Ailother considerations weie wholly second- 
ary. American legislatures have been reluctant to 
give railroads protection against the misdeeds of their 
own agents, even though the effects of such misdeeds 
might result in grave abuses. The railroads lost 
money by such abuses, and the railroads’ loss 
was assumed to be the public gain. The chaotic sys- 
tem of passenger rates under which we are suffering 
is a natural result of the state of feeling which 
wanted to decide each individual case against the 
railroad and in favor of the passenger, even though 
the latter had got his ticket by fraud, and was using 
it in violation of contract. 

Still more reluctant were our authorities to help the 
roads in their working agreements with one another. 
In this respect American and English history are very 
different. England positively encouraged the clear- 
ing-house; she did not discourage pools. As for the 
Act of 1854 it was very largely animated by the desire 
to help railroad co-operation, and to prevent refrac- 
tory lines from standing in the way of others. The 
natural result was that a well-managed line found it 
easy to render public service. If some other road 
Stood in its way, the law provided a means for making 
an arragement. 

The Inter-state Commerce law, though having a 


strong superficial resemblance to English acts, was 
passed by men of a very different spirit from the Mem- 
bers of Parliament. The underlying idea was that ‘‘if 
thieves (and railroads) fall out, honest men (and ship- 
pers) get their due.” The pooling clause was a direct 
result of this idea. The omission of all provisions giv- 
ing railroads power to enforce their rights was 
another. If Congress had been half as solicitous for 
local railroads as it was for local shippers, the case 
before us could never have arisen. The result of tbe 
law in its present shape is that there is no means of 
enforcing a provision which is admitted on all hands 
| to be salutary. 

Congress could not compel one road to give a 
through rate, without giving another road power to 
demand it. It hated to give any road any power to 
do anything which it could not do before, and thus 
left us where we now stand. This seems to be the 
whole case in a nutshell. 











The Chicago-Kansas City Passenger Differentials. 





The resolutions offered at the meeting of the Inter- 
state Commerce Railway Association by Receiver 
McNulta, of the Wabash, when he demanded a dif- 
ferential fare from the roads that run fast passenger 
trains between Chicago and Kansas City, are of con- 
siderable interest and we print them in full: 


Resolved, That time is money, and that during the exist- 
ence of an agreement on fares any material reduction in the 
time of passenger-trains between the same competitive 
points should and will be construed as equivalent to the cut- 
ting of the rate; provided, that a difference of 10 minutes 
for every 100 miles, or any fraction thereof of 50 miles or 
more, in no case to exceed 40 minutes, in one continuous 
train or car service run, should not and will not be con- 
sidered material. 

Resolved, That where a passenger rate or fare has been or 
may be agreed upon between competitive points, and the 
tirne afterwards materially reduced by one or more comprt- 
ing lines witbout the consent and concurrence of any other 
competing line between the same competitive poiuts, the non- 
assenting line is entitled to and shall have a differential, and 
in case of a failure to agree upon such differential it shall be 
fixed by arbitration. 

Resolved, That any line during the existence of an agreement 
on fares may, upon !0 days’ notice of the purpose so to do, 
| lengthen the time of its fastest through passenger trains be- 

tween competitive points, 20 minutes or more for every 100 

miles or any fraction thereof of 50 miles or more (computing 
| by the shortest line between such competitive poin’s), from the 
| time of its fastest trains at the last agreement for the estab- 
| lishing or maintaining cf passenger rates, and such line so 
| lengthening the time of its train is entitled toa differential, 
| and, on a failure to agree thereon, itsha!l be fixed by arbi- 
| tration 

Resolved, That  extra-fast inter-state limited trains, 
| against which no differential shall exist, may be maintained 
| between Chicago and Kansas City, Chicago and Omaha and 

Chicago and Sct. Paul, each road making such time as it may 
| see fit, on the following conditions: 
| Such inter-state limited trains shall be made up wholly 
| of parlor and sleeping cars, and all passengers riding thereon 
| shall be required to have a sleeping-car ticket ora ticket for a 
| chair or seat ina parlor car, for which the usual price for 
such accommodations sball be charged, and in addition 
thereto a charge for the extra accommodations furnished 
equal to $2.50 toa through fare, and in proportion thereof 
according to the distance traveled, in no case less than $1. 
No passenger shall be tak2n on any such trains for whom 
sleeping or parlor-car accommodations have not been 
specially designed or designated before the passenger is per- 
mitted to go upon such train. 





There was some effort to stave off the question, on 
the ground that speed had vothing to do with the 
rate question—in short, that time is not money; but the 
time-honored maxim with which Gen. McNulta opens 
his manifesto was finally supported by a two-thirds 
vote of the meeting. The Presidents concluded, how- 
ever, that the problem was too intricate for them and 
shifted it to the shoulders of the General Managers. 
The latter meet once a month, while the presidents 
have resolved to come together only quarterly. 

Concerning the strength of Gen. McNulta’s position 
there can be no question. The principle has been 
recognized for years, and the logic of the situation 
supports it at every point. The road on which service 
costs the most bas the inalienable right to sell the serv- 
ice at a smaller profitif it so choose. The provision 
for fast limited trains of parlor cars, apparently in- 
tended to soften the effects of the clash of interests, 
will not, however, have any appreciable effect in that 
direction. The point was met by Vice-President Mc- 
Mullen, of the Chicago & Alton, who said the public 
demanded fast time, but would not pay an extra 
charge for it. In other words, there are not enough 
people who desire a parlor car train to pay for run- 
ning one over the route in question. The question 
is in one sense simpler than that concerning 
fast stock trains. Inthe latter, equality of time as 
between competing lines is more important than fast 
time; at least it is so within well-defined limits. But 
with the live stock that rides in varnished cars there 
are various reasons for desiring speed. Some people 
like to ride rapidly just for the exhilaration of the 
thing. Among a large number of passengers the 
choice of hours of departure and arrival will be found 
to be by no means uniform; there are always some to 
favor an odd hour. Some people favor the train that 
seems most ‘‘ exclusive,” whatever may be the means 











for securing exclusiveness. The ordinary passenger 
trains in the West are not run anywhere near the pos- 
sible limit of speed, while stock trains are run prob- 
ably beyond an economical rate. 

Gen. McNulta’s limit of ten minutes to the 100 
miles seems to be rather a weak concession. On 400 
miles this means 40 minutes, and that is enough to 
gain or lose a passenger in not a few cases, The 
slower line might, in such a case, calculate on mak- 
ing up time when delayed, so as to render its punctu- 
ality more reliable than that of the faster road ; but 
with transient passengers the advertised time is gener- 
ally swallowed unquestioningly, however bad the aver- 
age actual time may be. 

A Chicago dispatch of Tuesday states that the 
general managers of the roads between Chicago and 
the Missouri River have agreed upon uniform time 
for running stock trains. After May 1 the time from 
Missouri River points to Chicago will be not less than 
32 hours. 

This will require, by the longest route from Kansas 
City to Chicago (540 miles), a speed of about 20 miles 
an hour, including ordinary stops an! deducting five 
hours for a special stop to rest and feed the animals; 
while the shortest line (458 miles) can, by using cars 
with feed and water troughs, and thereby avoiding the 
stop for rest, get through by running at the moderate 
rate of 15 miles an hour, including stops. We say 
moderate ; and yet, ona single track road and with 
heavy trains, requiring time to properly handle them 
at stations, the speed while in motion must be nearev 
25 than 20 miles an hour much of the time, while the 
jonger lines must do still better than this. With pres- 
ent braking and signaling facilities it will be gener- 
ally agreed that curbing competition to this limited 
extent will be in no wise harmful. 








"The Lorenzo Collision. 





The rear collision at Lorenzo, Ill., on the Chicago, 
Santa Fe & California last week Wednesday, by which 
five persons were killed and four otbers injured, was 
particularly sad. Although no one, railroad officer 
or critic, consciously feels that he experiences less 
horror at the violent death of half a dozen strangers 
than at that of a single intimate acquaintance, it is 
true that a tragedy involving a director or other officer 
makes a marked impression among the employés of a 
railroad, high and low, unlike that produced by other 
accidents. Doubtless it is so on the Atchison, Officers 
of other roads can, however, appropriate the warning. 
It is quite possible that the agreement to limit the 
speed of stock trains, which we note elsewhere in this 
issue, was more promptly and readily effected, in con- 
sequence of this disaster. At all events it was that 
kind of a train that caused the trouble. 

The facts of the case are briefly told: Passenger 
train No. 2, eastbound, was leaving the station, on 
time, at 4:23.a.m. The stock train, which had been 
passed a station or two back, followed tov closely and 
overtook the passenger a few rods beyond the station. 
The freight engine crashed into the rear car about two- 
thirds the length of it. This was a private car, occu- 
pied by J. F, Hart, a director of the Chicago, Kansas 
& Western, one of the Atchison’s controlled lines, and 
his family. All the occupants of the car were badly 
scalded, and Mrs. Hart, son and three other persons 
were killed. Mr. Hart is still in a dangerous condi- 
tion. The engineer states that he was intently watch- 
ing the ground for the whistling-post, but, on account 
of the fog, saw nothing. He was running 20 miles 
an hour, and calculated to arrive at Lorenzo about 
4:30. The telegraph operator states that the fog was 
very dense. The fireman of the passenger train says 
the freight gave no whistle signal for the station. 
As the passenger train was on time, there is no 
question that the freight had been running too fast. 
The claim that the fog made a correct estimate of 
the speed impossible is hardly tenable, and so marked 
a deviation from the proper rate should have been 
observed and corrected by the conductor. 

The remedy for this sort of accident is, in brief, to 
have better trainmen or else make use of the block 
system, or both. That it’ pays to have the very best 
trainmen—those who are both alert and experienced— 
has often been asserted in these columns. That there 
is a large element of danger in intrusting trains to 
men who only imperfectly know the road has been 
stated over and over. If the men on fast trains are 
competent and careful the statement implies that they 
have had ample experience on slow trains before being 
intrusted with fast trains. From present information 
there can be no question that the conductor is largely 
to blame in this case. The theoretical requirement that 
the conductor and engineer are jointly and equally 
responsible for the safety of a train has a practical 
application, and needs much more attention than it has 
yet received. Regulating the speed in such cases as 
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this is one of the points wherein the conductor must, 
in a sense, interfere with the engineer’s prerogative, 
and there are points in which the engineer must ap- 
parently step on the conductor’s toes in order to fully 
provide against certain dangers; but the fact that the 
adjustment of these duties is a difficult and delicate 
task does not remove the necessity for making it, It is 
quite likely that the size or location (or absence) of the 
station slow-board contributed more or less to this ac- 
cident. A single slim post 5 ft. high is not discerned 
in a dense fog without close care; nevertheless, in the 
absence of satisfactory landmarks the most ordinary 
common sense should teach trainmen to carefully 
watch the rate of speed at which they are running. 

But whatever may be said about these remedies for 
train accidents and the impracticability of applying 
them, there is stillanother method, and a radical one, 
concerning which there is little disagreement except on 
the point of expense. However chimerical the recom- 
mendation for superfine improvement of men may be 
regarded, no onecan deny that the block system is 
both simple and safe, and that it can be worked by 
men of ordinary intelligence. That is to say, it is fully 
agreed by all who bave had experience in working it, 
that with the same degree of intelligence in the 
men, rear collisions can be much more certainly 
prevented by the use of the block system than by de- 
pending on the ordinary American methods. We do 
not now have to go for instruction to England, where 
the traffic is very dense and labor is cheap, nor to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, where moderate dividends are 
secured, where extravagantones are not demanded, 
and where Wall street speculators do not hamper the 
fforts of competent managers; the block system is now 
n use on a sufficient number of single-track roads 
and those handling a light traffic to make attention 
to it much more of a duty than it was a 
few years ago. The uniformly favorable _ testi- 
mony concerning it from officers of single track roads 
is of a character that should not be neglected. One of 
the neighbors of the Santa Fe has used it with espe. 
cial satisfaction. 

It is to be noted that a block system which allows 
for only 300 ft, leeway would very likely have proved 
no protection in the case under consideration. This 
is a striking evidence of the necessity of distant sig- 
nals and of having them large and conspicuous, or at 
least of ewploying the distant signal principle. In 
structing signalmen to hold the signal at dang r until 
the train has passed 300 ft. beyond it is indeed an effec- 
tive distant signal, so far as that distance can be made 
effective in any way; but it is needless to point out 
that under such circumstances as those at Lorenzo, a 
much longer space than this is necessary. Wherever 
it is impossible to have both a home and a distant 
signal, connected with each other, it is of the utmost 
importance to let trains get a long distance beyond 
the operator before he allows a following train to 
come to his station at full speed. 








Adjusting Southern Rates. 


The committee of tbe Southern Railway & Steamship As- 
sociation, lately in session in New York City, has adjourned. 
These gentlemen are much perp!exed by the problems con- 
fronting them. Last winter the officers of the Southern 
roads were summoned before the Inter-state Commission, and 
after a hearing were told that there were too many violations 
of the long and short baul clause in their territory, and that 
the freight rates should be arranged more nearly on the lines 
laid down by the Inter-state Act. 

The Southern freight men think that, although the Trunk 
lines have hard problems of their own, they have nothing of 
the kind quite so difficult as this. The routes cross each 
other continually, so that the terminal of one line, aud there- 
fore a maximum rate point, is a half-way place, and there- 
fore a lower rate point, on another. Atlanta is reached via 
Chattanooga, and also Chattanooga via Atlanta. This state 
of things, now a great source of perplexity, was brought 
about years ago by the brotherly feeling engendered by the 
Association, which helped along the formation of competitive 
routes to each of the common cities. This was done to such 
an extent that interlacing routes were established in many 
directions. 

The commission thought that at many points there were 
violations of the short haul clause which could hardly be 
justified. The merchants of Spartanburg, 8. C., complained 
because their rates from: Chicago and New York were 
higber than Atlanta’s. The rate to Spartanburg is $1.24 

first class from New York, and to Atlanta $1.14. The local 
roads in the Spartanburg territory feel that they cannot 
afford to make the sacrifives necessary it a reduction on all 
points is made to the Atlanta rate. It is proposed, there- 
fore, that the New York-Atlanta rate be raised from $1.14 
to $1.20. But on account of the interlacipg of competitive 
lines, such an advance to Atlanta necessitates the same 
advance to the whole Southern territury. To this a respect- 
able part of the association is opposed. Although the 
Southern roads, from the nature and lightness of their 
traffic, are bigh-rate lines, and concededly so, yet it is said 
there is a limit beyond which itis not wise togo. Ratesabove 


and interfere seriously with the development of the country. 

But even with this obstacle out of the way, the situation 
in Tennessee proves a hard one. The rate now from New 
York to Chattanooga is the same as to Atlanta, $1.14, and if 
advanced, $1.20. But the Nashville rate is 91 cents. The 
southern route to Nashville from the coast is through Chat- 
tanooga, and of all the seaboard traffic the Chattanooga lines 
carry 75 and 80 per cent. How shall these Ola Dominion 
and Savannah lines continue to keep this important Nash- 
ville business and at the same time hold up all their short 
haul rates which are a third higher? No sclution of this 
question is yet in sight. Nashville is considered a trunk 
line point. The suggestion that the Louisville & Nashville 
raise its rates between the Ohio and Nashville 
meets no approval, as hostile to the prosperity of that city, 
and yet the L. & N. feels so strongly the burden of its posi- 
tion before the inter-state Commission that an appeal to the 
Supreme Court is talked of. Besides, an advance of 10c. 
first class would put the Nashville above the Memphis rate. 
For the Chattanooga lines, the Nashville situation shews a 
state of affairs where the strict enforcement of the long and 
short haul clause will work undoubted injury, and at the 
same time no good to anybody. Ou the other hand, if these 
places are to be excepted. merely because of railroad com- 
petition, where can the Commission draw the line? 








The tightening up of the various agreements between the 
roads west of Chicago has brought out the fact that the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul hasa contract with Armour & 
Co., by which the mileage paid by the road on refrigerator 
cars of that firm is to be one cent a mile for five years. The 
regular charge on this and other roads has been 3 cent per 
mile, the same as for ordinary interchange cars; but a higher 
rate,such as that disclosed in this contract, has no doubt 
been employed as a means of paying rebates on heavy ship- 
ments by a number of roads, both cast and west of Chicago. 
As is well known, this firm, as well as other large shippers of 
dressed beef, furnish their own cars for most of that traffic. 

All classes of railroad men seem doomed to find a fly in 
their ointment. Just as theie seems to be hope 
of car service reform, there comes this snag, which 
may quite possibly disturb interchange rates for some time. 
It is essential not only toa due observance of the law, but 
to harmonious relations among the roads, that the car-service 
rate be the same on all roads, so that if this contract stands, 
all refrigerators must be paid for at exorbitant rates for a 
long time. The Western roads are agreed that rates must be 
uniform, and there is, therefore, no present likelihood of 
further discrimination between shippers by means of this de- 
vice; but this does not remove the vicious consequences of the 


some 


agreement. It will be no great trouble to keep 
a separate account for private owners’ cars, but 
a high rate on a considerable body of cars will, 
of course, have its effect in any negotiations for 


alowerrate forany kind of carservice. It might be in- 
ferred, from the statements of average performance of cars 
recently published, that Armour & Co, would have no very 
fat contract, even at a cent a mile; but, as is well known, 
refrigerator cars are not held down by any average. They 
make quick journeys and waste very little time at terminals. 
The ordinary railroad sharper might perhaps suggest that 
the St. Paul road make very slow time with these cars on 
the return journey and thus worry the other party to the 
contract sufficiently to induce him to give it up; but un- 
fortunately for this hypothesis the head of the packing firm 
is a director in the railroad company. Mr. Armour may be 
said to stand at both ends of the contract. Although secret 
long-time contracts concerning such minor matters are 
almost always found to be against public policy, it is im- 
probable that anything can be done towards abrogating this 
one unless the parties to it voluntarily modify the rate. 
There is some talk at Chicago that this may be done. 








Some interesting experiments have been made at the Le- 
high University by Mr. Lester P. Breckenridge, with a view 
to determining constants which will enable a machine de- 
signer to calculate how much power will be required to drill 
boles of given dimensions at various speeds of the drill 
spindles. It is not to be expected that there is much uni- 
formity in the practice of various shops in this matter, but 
in all modern machine tool operations where competition has 
to be considered it is the endeavor of the proprietor of 
shops to produce the work at the least cost of time 
and money, keeping always in mind the accuracy necessary 
for the particular work in hand, as well as the wear and tear 
of shop tools resulting from rapid methods cof reaching the 
desired end. However, while there is little uniformity in the 
output of the same class of machines working upon identical 
kinds of work in different shops, yet such non-uniformity is 
not the result of any set of conditions for whose existence 
there is any absolute need. The output of like tools on similar 
work ought to be nearly uniform, and managers in charge 
of shops in which the tools have only a minimum efficiency 


drills used in these experiments were all twist drills. It is 
the intention of Mr. Breckenridge to continue the experiments 
with a view of obtaining similar information respecting other 
tools used in machine shops. If any of our readers have rec 
ords of twist drill performances which are comparable with 
these we shall be pleased to receive them. 
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Reports have been published this week in Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and other places to the effect that large numbers of 
Baltimore & Ohio emmployés refuse to join the reorganized 
relief association of that road, and that some of them threaten 
to strike. It is stated that considerable compu'sion is used, 
and that a good many employé¢s will resign rather than com- 
ply with the demands of the company in connection with 
the relief association. The officers of the road deny that 
there is any compulsion, and aver that the reports of dis- 


satisfaction are originated by life insurance agents. Other 
statements seem to indicate that gentle compulsion 
bas been tried, if not actually enforced. Interviews 


with both officers and employés are published, but tney 
do not give the bottom facts, apparently. The for- 
mer say that the employés will not be compelled to join, 
while the latter claim that compulsion is used. The chief 
allegations made with definiteness are that the rates are oner- 


ous, and that under the old organization  assess- 
ments are prompt while benefits are paid very 
slowly. In cases of ordinary’ sickness the first 


eight days are not paid for, so that an employé lying off a 
week loses his pay, out and out. Doubtless, under the former 
régime, before the Relief Association was established, ab- 
sences for such brief periods were more generally winked at 
than under the relief organization. Clearly, the objections 
of the men, as far as published, are based on their past ex- 
perience rather than upon any theoretical defects in the new 
plan. 

The Chicago Tribune prints the form of contract which 
new employés are required toSign. It releases the company 
from liability for all other claims for personal injury or death, 
and invalidates the insurance policy in case any sum is re- 
covered through the courts. The Tribune also prints a 
clause from the company’s circular reading as follows: 

Membership in the relief feature will be voluntary to the 
following classes: Officials receiving an annual compensation 
of over $2.000; employés who entered the service prior to 
May 1, 1880, and who have been continuously therein since 
that date; clerks, telegraphers, and otbers of similar em- 
ployment who are in no degree exposed to accidents in the 
service; and agents receiving commissions. 

The inference is plain that the great mass of workmen are 
not to be included among the voluntary classes, says the 
Tribune. It appears that the new scheme makes a distinc- 
tion between employés engaged in operating trains and roll- 
ing stock, and those not soengaged. A man receiving $50.01 
to $75 per month, for instance, pays $3 per month if he is a 
trainman and only $2.25 if be is a clerk. 
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We have received a second letter from ‘* Ave” on cost of 
service as a basis ofrates. We regret that we have not the 
necessary space for publishing it. We agree fully with the 
writer in some of his criticisms on the present practice, and 
are glad tosee that he, on his part, is disposed to make certain 
reservations which would bring us much more nearly in 
harmony than might have appeared at first sight. But we 
can by no means agree with some of his statements: ‘*More 


paying weight for each locomotive-mile,” he says, 
‘‘is covered by the fact of Jarger  car-loads,’ 
Does he mean that with the cars and car-loads 


of 1885 and the locomotives of 1869 we could handle 
traffic as cheaply as we do now? And if not, what does he 
mean? He says: ‘the roads which have best served the pub- 
lic are the ones on which rates are made with the most re- 
gard to cost.” These latter, we believe, are the German rail- 
roads; but we very much doubt whether they can be said to 
be the ones which have best served the public. As for 
American roads, none of them have come near enough to an 
application of the cost theory to furnish instances in point. 
The general principles involved cannot be fully discussed 
within the limits at our command; we can only refer our cor- 





can best bring about a change to, at least, average efficiency 
by carefully comparing their methods with those of 
other shops building similar products and by alsp endeavor- 
ing to approach the actual performance of machine tools, 
the records of which are given by the mechanical press. It 
is with a view of furnishing memoranda of actual perfor- 
mance that the following record of the maximum perfor- 
mance of a Prentice drill press are quoted from the Journal 
of the Engineering Society of the Lehigh University. To 
machine designers the first two columns are particularly in 
teresting; to managers of machine shops, the third and fourth 
columns of the table give information which will enable them 
to compare the efficiency of their own men and tools with 





anormal standard are more subject to cuttings and wars, 


other men and other tools under similar conditions. The 


respondent to Alexander, ‘* Railway Practice.” pp. 3-12, and 
Hadley, “‘ Railroad Transportation,” pp. 108-124 and 242- 
248. 








The state railroads of Baden have introduced a system of 
workmen’s tickets, differing in varicus respects from that 
adopted elsewhere. In the form in which they are usually 
| issued, they entitle the subscriber to one round trip, third 
class, every working day for one montb. The chief pe ul- 
iarity is, that they are calculated un an equal mileage basis, 
the rate being 0.75 pfennigs a kilometre, or about three- 
tenths of a cent a mile. To apply equal mileage principles to 
to this c’ass of business, is running a theory into the ground. 
It must produce unequal loading of the trains, with empty 
cars where the traffic might pay, and enormous crowds of non- 
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paying passengers just at the termini. Jn business of this kind 
it is far better to go to the other extreme and make rates 
nearly independent of distance. To the railroad company it 
isa matter of indifference how far it carries this sort of 
traffic, as long as there is space in the trains. If it can afford 
to carry a man three miles for a cent—which seems ratber 
doubtful—there is surely no special object in probibiting 
six-mile traffic which will not pay two cents. But if, as 
seems more likely, two cents will barely ccver the cost of 
carrying a workman six miles, it is rather suicidal to offer 
to carry him three miles for one cent. However, a great 
many people are willing to commit suicide for the sake of a 
theory. 








The effect of the amendments to the Inter-state Commerce 
law seems to be very strikingly shown by the March report 
of the Cleveland Weighing Bureau, printed in another col- 
umn. In January shippers’ weights were increased 17 per 
cent., in February 12 per cent., and in March 28}¢ per cent. 
We have no full record of past reports, and cannot judge of 
the legitimate fluctuations from month to month, but the 
sudden increase is large enough to give color to the state- 
ment of a Cleveland paper which asserts that ‘‘ prior to 
March 2 some of the agents were disposed to regard the in- 
spector as an invader of their castles, and they accordingly 
lent him spare aid and comfort in detecting false billing. 
But the law that has now been posted in large black letters 
in every office bas changed matters.” 








The Train Rule Committee of the Time Convention has 
already agreed upon the diagrams to be printed showing the 
positions for flag and lamp signals ov locomotives and on the 
rear of trains, and the standard code with tne diagrams 
added, isto be issued within a few weeks. These diagrams are 
similar to those issued last year by the Wabash road, and 
illustrated in the Railroad Gazette of Nov. 2, page 716. 
The Wabash book, however, has in addition a large number 
of standards, which are applicable especially to that road, 
such as slow boards, whistling posts, switch targets, etc. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Profit Sharing. A Study in the Evolution of the Wages 
System. Sy N. P. Gilman. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.75. 

This volume is an apparently careful compilation of ac- 
counts of all trials of profit sharing that could be heard of 
in the United States and Europe, and embraces a history of 
the important experiments in this line since 1842, when 
M. Leclaire, a Parisian house painter, was the first to 
put it in practical operation. In the historical and 
descriptive portions the author confines himself closely to 
statements of fact, and introduces bis arguments for tbe fur- 
ther extension of this principle in a separate chapter. It 
appears that the largest and most important experiment of 
the kind in the United States is that of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills, at Minneapolis, where $125,000 was distributed in 
three years, and many men received 33 per cent. bonus on 
their wages. The oldest American system is that of the 
Peacedale Mills, at Peacedale, R. I., where the employés be- 
gan to participate in 1878. Other American concerns which 
have adopted the plan are: The Haines, Jones & Cadbury 
Co., Philadelphia; the N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. and St. Louis 
Shovel Co., St. Louis; the Springfield Foundry Co.; the 
Bucyrus Foundry & Mfg. Co.; Rand, McNally & Co.; Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co. and Page Belting Co. Our readers will 
remember that the Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan 
Railroad has adopted a scheme of this kind, although 1t bas 
never yet divided any profits. The majority of the instances 
cited are experiments undertaken within two or three years 
past. 

The work gives an account of profit sharing on the Paris & 
Orleans Railway of France. Many of our readers will recall 
the details of the doings cf this road as described in a pamph- 
let by F. Jacqmin published by the Railroad Gazette several 
yearsago. M. Bartholony, President of this company, first 
suggested profit sharing to the directors in 1844, and the prin 
ciple was established at a stockholders’ meeting of that year. 
For a few years the officers and employés were divided into 
classes, and the higher classes received larger percentages on 
their salaries than did the lower. Mr. Gilman states that this 
principle was thoroughly sound, but in practice the lower 
classes received too smail a share of the profits, and later it 
was decided to pay all employés alike in proportion to their 
salaries. This principle was subsequently enforced by a 
decree of the Minister of Public Works. The directors were 
somewhat dissatisfied at this, but finally decided not to 
abandon the system. From 1850 the State enforced a more 
complicated system, by which a portion of the sum due each 
employé was paid into savings banks and pension funds. 
In 1852 the road was consolidated with others, and the 
profits for a while were still higher, the employés getting 
34 per cent. on their wages in 1852 and 41 per cent, 
in 1853. The share of the employés was then re- 
duced, a variable scale being employed. Later an aid fund 
was added, and subsequent modifications went into opera- 
tion in 1865, which finally reduced the dividends of the em- 
ployés to little or nothing. Even before the benefits were 
entirely abolished the various funds absorbed so large a pcr- 
tion of them that the cash payments were too small to keep 
up the enthusiasm of the men. For the last 17 years the 
cash dividend bas been virtually nothing. Consolidation 
with poorer roads has diminished the profits, and the right 
to an eventual pension is now the only benefit received by 
the employés in this department. The whole sum divided 
among salaried employés from 1844 to 1888 was over 
seventy million francs. It is noticeable that the division 





of a considerable sum, such as would produce a marked 
effect on the feeling and conduct of the employés, was made 
with regu'arity only when the railrcad company was earning 
very good dividends—10to 15 per cent. and over. There 
is abundant evidence of the excellent influence on 
the personnel of the road when the system was in 
full operation, as it was previous to 1860. Men were 
careful in their work, economical in the use of materials and 
had a lively interest in the company’s welfare, not only in- 
dividually, but as a body, careless ones being promptly re- 
buked by their fellow-laborers; but then, as now, one of the 
first places selected for retrenchment, when financial pressure 
was felt, was this department of so-called indirect or invisible 
economy. 

Not only the special chapter on this railroad experiment, 
but the whole of Mr. Gilman’s book, will well repay perusal 
by railroad directors and officers. The work is recommend- 
ed as valuable by President F. A. Walker, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute} of Technology; Hon. Carroll D. Wright 
United States Commissioner of Labor, and Professor R. T. 
Ely. 

The Lumberman’s Hand Book.—The whird revised edition 
of W.B. Judson’s handy little volume of Inspection and 
Grading Rules in use by the lumber dealers at the var- 
ious cities and lumber centres, bas just been  issued- 
from the office of the Northwestern Lumberman, 
Chicago. The book has, besides the inspection rules, a large 
amount of other information of value to dealers and others 
handling lumber. 





The Mason Combined Reducing Valve and Steam 
Trap. 


This device was originally designed for use on those 
systems of train heating by steam in which the locomotive 
pressure is reduced by a valve to abouts 4U lbs. in the service 
pipe and is then regulated separately for each car. The ad- 
vantages of having the reducing valve and trap in one shell 
are obvious. This device occupies but little more space than 
is needed for a globe valve, is easily applied, and, it is said, 
will not freeze. It has been applied also to steam heating 
systems for buildings and for manufacturing purposes, 
where it may be placed inthe steam pipe from the boilers, 
and the return pipe connected with it instead of into an 
ordinary steam trap. 

The steam pipe from the supply enters the passage marked 
* inlet,” and, passing through the main valve, which is 
normally open, fills the system, and thence through the re- 
turn or drip pipe the condensation comes back into the trap 
A, When the pressure in the system rises above the desired 
amount to which the valve has been set, by compression of 
the spring S, the piston Z is forced down, allowing the main 





Mason Reducing Valve and Steam Trap. 


valve to close, assisted by the high-pressure steam and the 
spring L. Steam 1s thus shut off from the system. This 
operation is repeated whenever the pressure in the piping is 
reduced below the required point. 

The trap operates on the expansion principle. The cham- 
ber, which forms a part of the piston, and is carried with it 
in its movement, is filled with an expand:ng compound. 
The valve is opened when the trap is cold, so that the con- 
densation can pass out freely. When the trap is free from 
water the steam expands the liquid in the chamber and shuts 
the valve K by the metal diaphragm. When condensation 
again accumulates, the temperature falls, the fluid in the 
chamber contracts and the valve is again opened. 

The trap can be adjusted to discharge at any temperature 
by turning the rod X, which is fitted for a wrench. The 
reducing valve is adjusted to the desired pressure by turning 
the plug F. The drip from the system can be attached to 
either side of the valve. This device is made by the Mason 





Regulator Co., of Boston.' 


The Rules of Interchange. 





The regular monthly meeting of the Western Railway 
Club was beld April 16 at its ro.ms in the Phemx Building, 
Chicago, J. cob Jobann in the chair in the absence of Presi- 
dent Rhodes. The Secretary read a letter from President 
Rhodes, suggesting that the M. C. B. Interchange Rules be 
taken up for discussion by the club, and inclosing a Jetter 
from Mr. Adams, of the Boston & Alvany, in regard to 
them, The rules were taken up and discussed seriatim. 

Mr. ScHROYER (C. & N. W.): Rule 2 says that cars must 
be delivered in good running order and returned in as good 
general condition as when received. Now we all know that 
there is vivlation of it right along day after day, because cars 
are constantly delivered to us that are not in good running 
order. lt is a violation of the Master Car-Builders’ 1 ules to ask 
a road to take a car that is not in gocd running onder. We 
do not do anything of that kind on our road, but we do 
ask otber roads very often to transter the load and return 
the cars to us and we will make the repairs. I do not know 
that we can insert a rule here which we canenfcrce any more 
rigidly than we can this one, but we all know that that rule 
is violated every day. Just what the remedy is I am unable 
to say. 

Mr. Lewis (C., B. & N.) moved that Rule 2 be changed 
to read as follows: ‘* Cars must be de ivered in good running 
order and returned in as good cunilition as received, except 
as provided by Rule 4.” Adopted. 

A motion was carried to appoint a committee of five to 
look over the Rules of Interchange and report upon them at 
the next regular meeting of the club, and the following 
named members were appointed as the committee: Messrs. 
Verbryck (C., R. I. & P_). Scbroyer (C. & N. W.), Rbodes 
(C., B. & Q.), Barr (C., M. & St. P.), and Cresman (Rail- 
way Review). 

‘Lbe Secretary then read the first point referred to by Mr. 
Adams in his letter: ‘* How large a piece must be broken out 
of a flange of a wheel to change the term ‘chipped’ to 
‘broken ?” 

Mr. SCHROYER: According to the rule, anything that ex- 
ceeds the figures given here (in the rule) must be considered 
as a break. We must acknowledge that almost the entire 
safety of the wheel depends on the flange, and I do not think 
it is right for any road to ask us to accept a wheel that 
is defective in any manner in the flange, and I 
think the rule of the Master Car-Builders’ Association is 
about as near correct as avy that we could substitute for it. 
While it is true enough that there may be a chipped spot in 
a wheel that might exceed these figures, the question is 
whether it is going to endanger the safe running of the 
wheels, and when you consider the great variation that now 
exists in the gauges of vur wheels and the gauges of our 
tracks, the construction and laying of the frogs and guard- 
rails, it is a matter that should be seriously considered before 
we decide that a wheel with a defective flange should be ac 
cepted atall. I do not think that any detect on a flange 
exceeding the figures Jaid dewn in Rule 3 should be ac- 
cepted. 

We have on our road cars with loose wheels, the wheel 
loose on the axle, that our inspectors have accepted. Now I 
do not consider that any road bas any moral or legal right, 
according to our rules, to offer us a car that isin that condi- 
ticn, unless we are so equipped at the point where tbey offer 
us the cars that we can make the necessary repairs. When 
that is done, it is done cnly as an accommodation which we 
are willing to make, but we are not always willing to accept 
them and run the cars to a point where we are equipped for 
making those repairs. 

Mr. VERBRYCK: I agree with Mr. Schroyer as far as 
chipping is concerned, but he does not answer Mr. Adams’ 
question at all as to how far it can be chipped before it can 
be considered a broken wheel. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (Chicago & Alton): Mr. Adams asks a 
question that 1s very much easier asked than answered. I 
do not know just bow much a whee! should be chipped to be 
called a broken wheel. Unless a piece of the flange was 
knocked clear out I would ca}l it a chipped flange—not safe 
to run, but not a broken wheel. 

Mr. SELBY (Chic. & Atlantic): There isa great deal of 
damage done by chipped flanges at various times. Last 
winter I noticed several] troubles caused by chipned flanges. 
I think we ought to be very caretul and not go too far in 
reference to chipped flanges. 1 do not think I would call 
them a broken wheel by any means, because a broken wheel 
means a great deal, They can be used for certain purposes 
that wou'd not be detrimentai. I think the rules as laid 
down are sufficient. 

Mr. SCHROYER: It is absolutely necessary to specify cer 
tain limits beyond which a part of a car can be condemned; 
but in this particular case it is a matter of very little cons: - 
quence when the limits exceed the figures given whether the 
the term is chipped flange unsafe to run, or broken flange 
unsafe to run, because there is no question but what the piece 
is broken out, and | would not like to receive a wheel with a 
flange that is chipped or broken to exceed the figures laid 
down here. The Master Car-Builders have given the length 
of the slid-spot as 2!¢ in. I know of inspectors who take 
that literally as it is laid down, and have delivered 
to the Chicago & Northwestern wheeis with slid-spots 
on them 236 «of an inch in length. We 
have taken the cars on our road, and before we 
had ten miles of service from tbat pair of wheels the slid- 
spots exceeded the limits of tbe Master Car-Builders’ Asso 
ciation, and we bad to replace the wheels. The Master Car- 
Builders, in self defense, have to name a figure, but it is left 
with the good judgment of the inspector bimself whetber he 
can in justice accept a car with slid-spots that come so near 
the limits as some that we bave accepted on our road, If 
there is one place where a man on a railroad is needed with 
good judgment, it is the inspection of cars. In regard to Mr. 
Adams’ question, I think it is a matter of very little im- 
portance whether we cal] it a broken flange or a chipped 
flange. If the break is serious enough to injure tbe running 
of a wheel, it is something pretty serious even if it is but the 
chipping of a wheel. 

Mr. VERBRYCK: I presume that Mr. Adams has made out 
bills against other parties for broken wheels where they 
would call it a chipped flange, and be would like to know 
whether, if the break exceeds a certain limit. be can make a 
bili against another company for that wheel, or whether he 
has got to stand it. I have bad the same difficulty myself. 

Mr. SELBY: I agree with Mr. Verbryck that the rules do 
not cover breakage accurately enough for the company. to 
make out a bill. I think there ought to be a rule laid down 
so that a company could collect money for a chipped flange. 

Mr. VERBRYCK: I will say further that I have had bills 
returned to me for broken treads that were broken away 
beyond the limit of the Car-Suilders’ Association rules, a 
large piece, 8 or 10 in., broken out. I thought I was right 
in making the bills, but they were returned to me, I think 
there ought to be some specific definition as to how much 
ought to be a chipped flange and bow much a broken whvel. 
Mr. ScHroyerR: I judge from the remarks of Mr. Selby 
and Mr. Vetbryck that they think that if we deliver a ear to 





them which is perfect on delivery, and they return it to us 
at our interchange station, and the wheels, when return:d to 
us, are broken to exceed the limits of the Master Ca-rBuild- 
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ers’ Association rules, that we should bill against them for 
any wheel that is broken in their service. Now I differ from 
both of them in that matter. I do not think any road should 
bill agaiost another for a wheel broken in their service, un- 
less that wheel is broken as a result of defective construc- 
tion, or an inferior quality of metal used in the wheel. 

The Secretary then read the next question of Mr. Adams, as 
follows: 

** It seems to me that Rule 27 conflicts with Rule 11, and | 
hope you will give it some attention, as it bas been some 
trouble tous. The railroad companies say they do not own 
the cars, and it is very difficult for us sometimes to find out 
who does own them. It is evidently a dudge to compel rail- 
road companies to make repairs that actually and properly 
belong to private companies who do not reciprocate in the | 
interchange ot cars, and consequently take no risk. 

Mr. Lewis: A vailroad company has no right to reject a | 
bill if the mitial of the company is on the car. The trouble | 
has been that matters of this kind have been fought out with 
the company instead of referring them to the Arbitration | 
Committee. 

Mr. VeRBRYCK: The Master Car-Builders’ Association 
meet infrequently, and matters submitted to them are de- | 
cided only after a long time. } 








The rule tha’. decisions of the | 
Arbitration Committee should only stand until the next an- 
nual meeting should be made clearer. As | read the rules, | 
their decision is final. It might be final until the next meet- 
ing of the Association, when the rulings might be revised. 
The PRESIDENT: Information is not given at the right | 
time. Every one waits until the end of the year when the |} 


Railroad Club on heating passenger cars, Mr. J. C. Barber, 
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be returned to the road owning it, with regard to the pay- 
ment of mileage on the car. Ordinarily we§return a car over 
the road we receive it from. If it isanempty car there is 
question about it, but in this case you say it is not safe to run. 
| think that point should be defined in the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the committee that has the rules 
in charge should very definitely provide for that. It seems 
to me that the routes over which a car unfit for service came 
should take it back home. Ido not think that any mileage 
ought to be paid on a carof that kind. It ought to be re- 
turned home empty over the route that it came on. That is 
my opinion, but it is a very complicated matter, and it will 
take a pretty wise committee to givea good clear rule on that 
subject. 


Northern Pacific Colonist Cars. 
In the course of the recent discussion in the Northwest 


of the Northern Pacific, made some interesting statements 
regarding improvements in the construction of some emi- | 
grant or colonist cars, lately built for his road, for protec- 
tion against cold weather. Mr, Barber told the club that the 
improved method of construction adopted in the cars to 
which he referred made a difference in the ease with which 
heat is maintained in them of 50 per cent. 

The two dead floors are of jj in. white pine 5 in. wide, 
tongued and grooved, and form, first a 3!g in. dead air space, 
and above that is a two inch space filled with mineral wool. 





meeting takes place, and then everybody wants to talk at 






















































































once, aud there is not time to attend to it. If, when you | 
have a case, you will write it up and present it to the com- | 
mittee, they wi!l have an opportunity to look it over. 

The Secretary then read the next question of Mr. Adams, | 
as follows: 

‘Rule 19 makes a road liable for wrong material, and | 
generaliy very properly so, but I think exception should be | 
made in regard to box lids or covers. This seems to be the | 
sentiment of the various clubs so far as I can learn. If the 
cover is not the standard of the road, it should not be | 
objectionable, provided the box conforms in other respects, | 
and the key, brass, etc, are uniform. I also think that | 
under the circumstances cars should be allowed to puss with 
a good reliable draw-bar, at least until a large pumber of | 
cars are equipped with the so-called standard bar. This was 
discussed at the Central Club at Buffalo, and it was agreed | 
by all present that cars were greatly delayed by quibbling | 
over tbe draw-bars used. At the last meeting of the Central | 
Club, the unanimous opinion was that cars with oil-box covers | 
in good order, and equipped with a good, draw-bar, should be | 
passed without protest.” | 

Mr. SEvBy: I would like to see that rule changed for the | 
special benetit of the Chicago& Atlantic. We handle aLout 
90 per cent. of those cars in our business, and have a vast 
amount of trouble with the draw-bars; in fact, constant | 
trouble. The draw-bars are good when they are offered to | 
us and we take them and in many instances have to card | 
them cff our line in order to get rid of them. The draw 
bars that are putin are just as good as can be put in, of | 
proper length and strong encugh for all purposes. And I do | 
not see any reason why they should not be accepted until we | 
cap get the standard draw-bars as laid down by the Master 
Car-Builders. 

Mr. Peck (C. & W.1.): I do not doubt there is more 
freight detained in Chicago on account of cars that have 
wrong draw-bars than for any otber cause. Some roads have 
six or eight patterns of draw-bars, and if a car gets off the 
line, 1t is taken for a wrong draw-bar, and it will afterwards 
turn out that it is one of their own patterns. There is more 
trouble on account of wrong draw-bars than anything else 
we have to contend with. 

The CHAIRMAN: If every master car-builder and every 
car inspector would look at the matter in the proper light, | 
and if the master car-builder would give the car inspector | 
proper instruction, Ido not think there would be so much 
trouble. In order to avoid trouble and keep cars moving, | 
have given my inspectors orders that if the draw-bars were 
sound and safe, that is, our own cars coming home with 
wrong draw-bars, we would rot stop to quibble with the 
foreign road about it, but we would take it and wait fora 
car from that road to come along and then we would slip in | 
that draw-bar. If you would al! be honest and work in that 
direction, you would save yourselves a great deal of trouble. 

Mr. VERBRYCK: I have done the same thing. At my shop 
you will see a kind of museum ot draw-bars. If one of our 
cars comes in with a foreign draw-bar and it is a good one, | 
merely take it and hold it, and wait until I get one of their 
cars, and then put it in. 

Mr. SCHROYER: We refuse cars with foreign draw-bars; 
we do not hold the car, but our inspector will wire the in- 
spector of the road delivering the car tous to give us a car 
with such a draw-bar. We are getting so many draw-bars | 
in our service that we have got to put a stop to it. If we do 
not draw the line as to what we will accept, we shall lose 
after a while all knowledge of what is our own bar. 

As this is an informal discussion, and for information, I) 
would like to have an expression of the members on that 
clause of Rule No. 6, ‘‘No cards shall be bovored as voucher 
if presented later than six months after the date of the card.” 
I was opposed to that rule when it was adopted, and I am 
still opposed to it. If our company damages a car and the} 
card is not presented within six months atter its date, I do} 
not think it exempts us from paying for the repairs. The | 
fact of tbe card signed by our inspector being on the car is | 
positive evidence that we damaged the car, and we should | 
pay for that damage, whether the card is presented in six | 
months or two years. | 

Mr. TOWNSEND: | agree with Mr. Schroyer on that point, 
and as far as the Chicago & Alton is concerned will carry | 
out the idea. We sign right along now for repairs that 
have been done where the cards have been given ten or 
eleven or twelve or thirteen months. We do nct pay any at- 
tention te that six months’ limit and do not think it is right. 

Mr. VERBRYCK: I agree with Mr. Schroyer and Mr 
Townsend that if we damage a car we are liable. The only | 
trouble is that when a card runs as long as that. they are | 
liable to make out bills against us for a great deal more than 
our card called for at the time it was given. I am getting 
bills every day from different roads that call for a great 
deal more than our cards authorize. 

Mr. SCHROYER : We have sent cars homeas being unfit for 
further service by the advice and consent of the parties own- 
ing the car; but where in returning thos? cars to the orig- 
inal owners it was necessary to,ship them over some inter- 
mediate line, they have refused to accept the car with one | 
of these cards on, unless we would put on a Master Car- | 
Builders’ in addition. You can readily see the position we 
are placed in as a result of having a car of some foreign road | 
in our service that is unfit for further service asa result of | 
its decayed condition, and then being compelled by some | 
intermediate road to put a defect card on the car. If that! 
car is damaged or entirely destroyed in the service of the 
company having it in their possession, of course they will 
come back on us for damages on our defect card, whereas 
in — ity there is no damage to the car because it is unfit for 
service, 

Mr, Lewis: There is no definition ot how the cars should 








| end to end of car. 


| stand in place of the wooden one, as is usually the case. The 
kitchen has a large size fire-proof wrought iron range. An 
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|of Wilmington, Del. 





| Above this is the lower floor laid diagonally and secure’ to 
| sills and joists. [tis of clear pine % in. thick and ¢ in. 
wide. The top floor is of clear yellow pine 74 in, thick 2! 
in. wide, topgued and grooved and laid longitudinally from 
The dead air space in sides is tilled with 
hair or felt. The storm sash is fitted with a shallow groove 
extending around the outside edges, into this ‘4 in. rubber 
tubing is fastened by means of brads. This forms a packing | 
that excludes all snow. The inside finish is of hard wood 
throughout, ash and birch being used. The head linings are 

of birch finished in the natural wooi and without ornamenta- | 
tion. It is necessary to thoroughly wash all parts of these cars | 
at the end of each trip, and in consequence the use of can- 
vas for head lining has been discontinued, as it rots very 

quickly, aud must be replaced. 

Thirteen adjustable tables of white ash are provided, and 
when not in use are kept ina suitable closet, which has, 
above the space for storing tales, suitable lockers for carry 
ing provision packages belonging to passengers. 

No mouldings are used on inside finish; all panels are 
grooved and glued into stiles and rails. The adjustable 
bead boards make the berths as exclusive as those of a Pull- 
man sleeper. Rods are provided for hanging curtains in 
front of berths, and clothes hooks are placed in each section. 
In the ladies’ toilet room a 2-in. marble slab is used on wash 
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extra large fuel box, with capacity for ten bushels of coal, 
is also placed in the kitchen. There are two tanks for water 
carrying, of drinking water two barrels, and for washing 
three barrels. The cars are lighted by means of six Adams 
& Westlake Acme lamps, which are fitted with Bell’s fire- 
proof lamp ventilators. 

Improved fire-proof Baker heaters are used to heat the 
cars and each heater has 350 tt. of pipe attached to it. This 
heater and the range are insulated from the woodwerk of 
the car by means of double screens of galvanized iron. Ad- 
ditional storage room for parcels, etc., is furnished in the 
shape of boxes under each seat, wbich are placed at a height 
from the floor to keep them from the dirt. 

The car trucks are the N, P. standard, with sides and bol- | 
sters double plated and double trussed. Wheels are 36-in. | 
Paige steel tired, and the axles are also of steel. The cars | 
are furnished with the Westinghouse air signal.— Northwest- 
ern Railroader 











TECHNICAL. 





Car Notes. 
The Canadian Pacific has just received from Barney & | 
Smith Manufacturing Co., of Dayton, O., two sleeping cars | 
at a cost of $36,000 for the foronto route. The length of | 
each car is 67 ft., and they are 10 ft. wide. The outside fin- 
ish of the car is sheeted mahogany, the inside white English 
oak an¢ mahogany. Electric lights are used. 

The parlor cars running on the Long Island road are being 
refitted by the Pullman Palace Car Co, Five or six additional 
cars of the same kind will be put on. The same company is also 
overhauling the equipment on the Central of New Jersey and 
Philadelphia & Reading roads, and introducing gas through- 
out. The cars of the Woodruff Co. on these roads came into 
the possession of the Pullman Co. by the recent consolidation. 


Bridge Notes. 
County Commissioners will receive proposals until 
April 20. for the construction of an iron bridge across 
Chagrin River at Mayfield Township, O. 

The City Engineer of Buffalo, N. Y., asks for proposals, 
until April 22, for constructing two iron bridges over Buf- 
falo River. 

The Pennsylvania, Poughkeepsie & Boston has awarded 
the contract for the construction of the iron bridge across 
the Delaware, at Portland, Pa., to the Edge Moor Bridge Co., 
; The partially constructed wooden 
bridge wiil be torn down, and the new structure is to be 
completed by June 1. 

Application will soon be made for a charter fora bridge 
from Reynoldton to Dravosburg, Pa. It is stated that of 
the proposed capital stock of $75,000 nearly $50,000 has 
been subscribed. Plans have not yet been prepared. 

The Shiffler Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., is building a 
new girder shop, 60 ft. by 300 ft.,and a new blacksmith 
and forge shop 85 ft. by 200 ft. Among other contracts the 


| company is erecting four viaducts and two girder bridges, 


aggregating 950 tons, for the Louisville & Nasnville; also, a 
nuraber of truss bridges and viaduct for the Louisville South- 
ern and Pittsburgh, Cincinnatti & St. Louis roads. 

The stockholders of the King Iron Bridge & Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Cleveland, O., this week elected directors. who 
chose the following officers for the ensuing year: Zenas 
King, President; James A. King, Vice-President; Harley B. 
Gibbs, Treasurer; and H. W. King, Secretary. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


\J. H. Williams & Co., mauufacturers of drop forgings, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., have recently made large additions to 
their die-sinking, forging and finishirg departments. The 
great pressure on their facilities had ovliged them not only to 
add much new macbinery, but to increase the ground space 
occupied. Orders are under way for several of the largest 
railroad systems in the country. The Brock chain wrenches 
made by them have been recently improved, and are sent to 
all parts of the world. Further important additions to their 
plant are contemplated, to make room for the new specialties 
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The Lansing Wheelbarrow Co., Lansing, Mich., will soon 
begin the erection of a large addition to its present works for 
a new department for the manufacture of steel barrows and 
warehouse trucks. 

Last week the Union Switch & Signal Co., of Pitts 
burgh, shipped a 72-lever machine to Jersey City, to be 
used at the terminus of the Central of New Jersey. 

The Boston & Albany bas recently been testing the new 
combined steam trap and reducing valve just placed on the 
market bythe Mason Regulator Co., of Boston. The 
tests have been very satisfactory. 


Iron and Steel. 

The Lloyd Booth Co., proprietors of the Falcon Foundry 
and Machine Works, at Youngstown, O., shipped last montu 
to the New Aibany Forge & Rolling Mill Co., New Albany, 
Ind., one complete 10-in. guide train, and to the Knoxville 
Iron Co., of Kuoxville, Tenn., one rotary squeezer. They 
have also just completed for the Minnesota Car Co., Duluth, 
Minn., one 18-in. bar mill, including the extra rolls for same, 
one No. 1 lever sbear and five cranes, and bave now under 
way for Chicago mills the following: 10-in,, 12-in, and 
18 in. roll trains; 5 lever shears, with engines attachee ; 4 
busheling furnaces, 1 rotary squeezer, 1 roll lathe, ete. 

Work has been commenced on the new plant of the Union 
Drawn Steel Co. at Beaver Falls, Pa. The company will 
} manufacture cold-drawn steel, iron and other metals by 
| patented processes and machinery fully controlled by them. 
| The capital stock is $100,000. The building will be 50 « 200 
ft., and iron-clad. The following are the officers: Presi- 
dent, H. W. Hartman, Beaver Falls; Secretary ,and Treas 
urer, William Anderton, Beaver Falls; Superintendent, W. 
A. McCool. 

The rolling mill at Douglassville, Berks County, Pa., will 
resume operations after an idleness of four months. The 
words employ about 100 men. 

The Plymouth Rolling Mill Co., of Conshohocken, Pa., has 
made an assignment for the benefit of creditors. When run 
ning on full time the company employed about 125 men. 
The company also operated a furnace until a few months 
ago, when it suspended operations to make repairs. The com 
pany was organized in 1882, with a capita! of $50,000. 

The employ¢s of the Cranejlron Works, at Catasauqua, Pa., 
have decided to accept the 10 per cert. reduction in wages, 
and the threatened strike did not take place. No trouble 
exists at the beam mill of the Allentown Rolling Mill Co., 
where the wages of employés were also reduced. The mill 
has been shut down for repairs at the rolls. 

The Troy Steel & Iron Co. has completed an experiment 
in making soft steel, under a process invented by C. W. 
Bildt, Chief Chemist for Washburn & Moen, of Worcester, 
Mass The experiment, it is stated, was a success. This 
quality of steel has heretofore been imported from Germany. 
The question of cost of manufacture is to be determined, to 
ascertain if the stee] can be made here to compete with the 
imported article. 

The Terre Haute Iron & Nail Works, Terre Haute, Ind., 
have about completed two Smith gas beating furnaces, with 
working hearths 7 by 16 ft., together with gas-producers, 
etc., plans for which were furnished by A. Laughlin & Co., 
of Cleveland, O. The gas producers are divided into four 
independent batteries connecting with one main flue by means 
of independent flues. The latter are provided with gas-tight 
dampers, thus allowing any battery of producers to be 
cleaned without inconveniencing the furnaces from shortage 
of gas. 

The Leechburg Foundry & Machine Co,, of Pittsburgh, 
whose works are at Leechburg, Pa., has received an order 
from the Troy Steel & Iron Co., of Troy, N. Y., to furnish 
that company with ingot molds for its Bessemer steel plant. 
The company has also received a large order from the Read 
g Nut & Bolt, Co., of Reading, Pa., for rolls. 

The Central [ron & Steel Co., of Brazil, Ind., will soon 
have ready for operation a small addition to its plant for che 
manufacture of railroad spikes. 


The Rail Market. 

Steel Rails.—Inquiries for about 20,000 tons are in the 
market, chiefly for Southern delivery, but beyond small sales 
little business bas been done in the East. The April report 
of the Board of Control shows aggregate sales of 670,160 
tons out of a total allotment of 990,850 tons. Last year, up 
to the same time, the sales were 658,513 tons, and in the 
year 1887 1,494,384 tons. The shipments for the first quar- 
ter in 1889 were 244,765 tons, against 184,580 tons in L888 
and 389,532 tons in 1887. Quotations are: in the East, 
$27 (327.50; at Chicago, $30@$30.50; and at Pittsburgh, 
$26.50@$827.50. 

Old Rails.— A lot of 5,000 tons of double heads bas been 
sold in the East at private terms. The market is weak, with 
little business. Im the East $22.50 1s quoted; at Chicago 
quotations have, declined, sales being made at $20.25 and 
$19.75; at Pittsburgh American tees are quoted at $22.75@ 
$23, and old steel rails at $17.50 and at $19(@820 for differ- 
ent lengths. 

Track Fastenings.—In the East spikes sell at 31.95@#2, 
and angle bars $1.75@$1.80. 















A New Lake Steamer. 

The steel steamship “Cayuga,” built at the Globe Iron Works, 
in Cleveland, for the Lehigh Valley Railroad, was Jaunched 
recently. She cost $250,000 and measures as follows: Keel, 
292 ft. 2 in.; over al!, 308 ft. 8 in.; beam, 40 ft.; molded 
hold, 25 ft. 6 in. Her engine is triple expansion; cylinders, 
24, 38 and 61 in., with a 42-in. stroke. The ‘‘Cayuga’s’ 
carrying capacity is estimated at 2,650 net tons on a 15}<- 
ft. draft, or about 3,000 net tons on a 16%¢-ft. draft. 
Her speed is figured af 14 miles per hour. 


Compound Locomotives in Saxony. 

The state railroads of Saxony, on which compound locomo- 
tives were first tried in 1884, now have 11 compound freight 
engines and 7 express locomotives, to which will shortly be 
added another express engine, 4 freight and 3 passenger en- 
gines. The economy in fuel effected by the adoption of the 
compound principle is placed at fully 20 per cent. The rec- 
ords showing this result were carefully kept over long 
periods. As to cost of maintenance and repairs the engines 
also are reported to have given very satistactory results, 
comparing favorably in every way with the ordinary types 
on the lines. It is even expected that they will develop a 
superior showing. 


Rusting of Rails in Tunnels. 
M. Savioz, chemist of the St. Nazaire works, France, re- 
cently completed an interesting series of experiments on the 
rusting of steel. The method followed consisted in exposing 
the metal to the action of acid waters, and observing the 
reduction of weights. The results showed throughout that 
the proportion of pbosphorus present exerted an appreciable 
influence on the behavior of the metal. Since rails in long 
tunnels are undoubtedly exposed to the action of dilute sul- 
phuric acid, the phosphorus percentage may be accepted as 





recently introduced by them, 





one of the causes of their rapid oxidation, and Savioz's re- 
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searches are accordingly noteworthy. The Organ fur die 
Fortschritte des Kisenbahnwesen publishes two tables giv- 
ing the results obtained by him. One set of tests was made 
with Bessemer and Siemens-Martin steel sheets of varying 
thickness and chemical composition, and the other with test 


pieces of similar material, two pieces being taken 
from each ingot, one from the upper and one 
from tbe lower end. The figures show that’ the 


influence of carbon and manganese on the rusting tendency is 
slight, a variation of carbon of from 0.18 to 1.10 per cent., 
and of manganese from 0.26 to 1,15 per cent., the propor- 
tions of sulphur, phospborus and silicon remaining the same, 
showing no appreciable difference in behavior of the samples. 
With increasing percentages of phosphorus, on the other 
hand, a decided tendency to oxidation was observed. The 
small number of tests, bowever, did not admit of the formula- 
tion of any law. The tests showed, further, that samples from 
the upper ends of the ingots were more readily attacked 
than those from the lower ends, and that wrought iron, with 
which also some comparisons were instituted, was less 
affected than steel with 0.17 per cent. of phospborus, but 
considerably more than steel samples ranging in phosphorus 
between 0.05 and 0.08 per cent. The tests, we should add, 
were made with a mixture consisting of one part of bydro- 
chlorie acid to five parts of water, and extended over 24 
hours each. 


The Burgenstock Electric Cable Road. 

The electric cable road which bas been built on the Birgen- 
stock, near Luzerne, Switzerland, presents a number of in- 
teresting features. The Birgenstock, or Biirgenberg, as it 
is also calle 1, hes between the Rigi and the Pilatus, and rises 
abruptly out of the Vierwaldstitter Lake to a height of 
about 3,000 ft. The road, it appears, was built specially 
for the accommodation of the guests of the Hotei Biirgen- 
stock, which stands on the brow of the bill, establishing, as 
it does, the shortest possible connection with the lake. Its 
horizontal portion is about 2,700 ft. long, while the inclined 
section measures nearly 5,000 ft. There is a single track, 
wih a turnout in the middle of its length. 

The rope-driving motor 1s located in the upper station, and 
the speed of rope travel is about 314 ft. per second, Power 
is furnished by a turbine rated to develop between 120 to 
156 H. P., and 1s trausmitted electrically to the station over 
a distance of about 2!¢ miles. Two pairs of dynamos are 
used, one, however, being sufficient to work the road. A 
portion of the power, probably 30 H. P., is used for tbe 
electric lighting of the hotel. During the time that no 
cars are run op the road the power is used for pumping 
water, the water-works being located some 2,000 ft. from 
the station. 


A Long Run on the Chicago & Northwestern. 

On April 8 a special train of 4 Wagner palace cars, in 
which Dr. Webb, President of the Wagner Company, 
is traveling across the continent, was taken from Chicago to 
Council Bluffs by a single locomotive. The distance is 490 


miles, and the run was made 12!4 hours, The locomotive 
was buill at the Chicago & Northwestern shops in 1884. It 
las 18 by 24 ia. cylinders and 63 ia. drivers and a 52 in. 
boiler. The weight on the drivers is 59,850 lbs. The run 


from Chicago to Clinton, la., 138 miles, was made at an 
average speed of 39 miles an hour, including stops. The 
whole run of 490 miles was made at a rate of 39 2 miles per 
hour, stops included. Eighteen stops were made, and it is 
stated that the average speed in motion was about 42 miles 
an hour. At the end of the run the engineer, O'Neil, tele- 
graphed back to Chicago tbat bis engine was ready to start 
on the return trip at any minute. 


Compressed Air for Power Hammer. 
The Eames Vacuum Brake Co., in their new forge shops at 
Watertown, run their hammers entirely by compressed air. 
The air is compressed by water-power. It is said that they 
find not only economy, but greater efficiency, in the use of 
air for this purpose than with steam. The air pressure is 
kept at about 80 lbs. to the square inch, but if any specially 
heavy work is required it is quickly brought up to 100 Ibs. 
The action is very quick and sharp, as the free exhaust 
causes no back pressure, and they are enabled to do with 
tbeir largest hammer (10 x 28 in.) work that would require a 
larger steam bammer, using steam at the customary pressure. 
The compressor is placed in a ae building near the 
water-wheel. A reservoir is placed near the compressor to 
take the water of condensation and another one is connected 
overhead with the hammers in the forge shop. Compressed 
air is also used for various purposes in the machine skop of 
the company. By the use of this compressed air in the ham- 
mer all trouble from condensation, which must be present to 
some degree with steam hammers, is avoided, and the shops 
are kept cooler without the beat radiated from the steam 
boiler, pipes and cylinders. 
New Bridges on the Lake Shore. 

_The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern is making exten- 
Sive improvements to its road-bed. In aadition to reducing 
grades the bridges have received extensive repairs. The fol- 


lowing new bridges have been lately completed or are now 
under way: 
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The Vestibule Patents. 


Judge Gresham has delivered an opinion, Judge Blodgett 
concurring, in the case of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 
against the Wagner Palace Car Co., in the United States 
Circuit Court, at Chicago, declaring the Pullman-Sessions 
patent for vestibuled cars valid, and that the Wagner Co. 
was infringing it. The Sessions patent covers the iron face 
plates under spring pressure. The court made the temporary 
injunction against the Wagner Co. perpetual and referred 


ene matter of damages to a Master in Chancery to take testi- 
ony. 


Progress with the Mannesmann Pipe Making 
Process. 

At the Mannesmann Pipe Works 
hausen, Germany, the Mannesmann 
from solid bars, 


at Remscheid-Blieding- 


1 process of making pi 
which we described at length Oct, 14 feb7, 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


has thus far been applied in manufacturing on a large scale 
pipes ranging from 0.8 to 81¢ in. in outside diameter and up | 
to nearly 20 ft. in length. Pipes of smaller diameter bave 
also been turned out, but bave not been placed upon the mar- | 
ket owing to the demand for the larger sizes. Pipes of | 
a larger outside diameter than 8 in. have not yet been ' 
made simply because of lack of power at tbe works. In 
genera], it has been found tbat with increasing sizes the | 
commercial udvantages of the process become 
apparent, there being no special mechanical difficulties in 
manufacturing the larger pipes. while the bigh speed 


more | 





RAILROAD LAW=NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 
The Supreme Court of North Carolina rules that a munici- 
pal ordinance imposing a tax of a specified amount on every 
railroad company running its road through the corporate 
limits, when imposed under legislative autbority, is valid. 
Such tax does not interfere with inter-state commerce as to 
, a railroad extending into another state, nor is it violative of 

the principle of uniform taxation.’ 
In Georgia the Supreme Court holds that the dominion of 


of rolling, which remains the same for all sizes, makes @ | a railroad corporation over its trains, tracks and ‘ right of 
Jarger output possible when hindling the large diameters) way” is no less complete or exclusive than that which 
without increasing the working cost. As to the speed with | every owner has over its own property. Hence the corpora- 
which pipe can be turned out, we find it stated that with the | tion may exclude whom it pleases, when they come to tran- 
improved apparatus, a 4-in. pipe from 16 to 20 ft. long, with | sact their own private business with passengers or third per- 





walls ‘4 in. thick, can be rolled from a solid bar in 
about half a minute. Pipes of this diameter are being turned 
out at the works for high-pressure water service. They are 
intended for a pressure of 50 atmospheres and are tested up 
to 150 atmospheres. The available machinery at the works 


is at present employed on contracts which it will take fromm | 


four to six months to carry out, running day and night. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 


A London banker and a merchant from Foochow, China, 
were recently taken from Omaha to Cheyenne in a special 
train, to enable them to overtake the Golden Gate Special, 
and thus connect with the steamer *“‘Arabic” at San Fran- 
cisco, thereby saving three weeks in a journey to Hong 
Kong. They paid $600 for their train, and were carried 
122 miles in 125 minutes. 


The New York and Chicago limited train has narrowly 
escaped wrecking near Canton, O., twice within the past 
fortnight. Obstructions were placed upon the track by un- 
known miscreants. In the second instance an employé who 
accidentally discovered the obstruction succeeded in slacken- 
ing the train only by waving a burning newspaper at the 
engineer. 


On Thursday of last week a man jumped into the Ken- 
tucky River from the Cincinnati Southern bridge over that 
stream, which is 276 ft. high. ‘Tbe man coughed blood for a 
little while but soon said he was all right. 


The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific road has 
given $4,000 to a new hospital in Chattanooga, and the 
Baroness Erlanger has given $5,000 more. 


A private letter received in New York states that four 
men implicated in the malicious derailment of a train in 
which President Diaz, of Mexico, was riding a few weeks 
ago, have been captured and shot. 


A dispatch from Salt Lake states that four men, who 
robbed an Atlantic & Pacific train in Cafion Diablo, Ariz., 
March 21, were captured by officers after a horseback chase 
of 600 miles. 

The Pennsylvania Co. (west of Pittsburgh) is to bave a 
Reitef Association like that now in operation on the Pennsy!|- 
gmt road proper. It will be established about the middle 
of July. 


The changing of division freight runs on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, by which Burlington becomes a way sta- 
tion, will involve the discontinuance of large stock yards 
there. ‘The retrenchment policy of the road also includes the 
abolition of the pay-car, and the statistical department of the 
auditor’s office bas been closed, throwing 70 clerks out of 
employment. 


The division watch inspectors of the Louisville & Nashville 
have recommended the employés to provide themselves with 
anti-magnetic shields, and have agreed upon the following 
grades of watches as the lowest which they will | ap- 

rove in cases where new watches are bought. 
Those manufactured by the Elgin National Watch Co. 
must be of the Raymond movement and up- 
ward; watches of the American Waltham Watch Co. 
must be of grade No. 35 and upward; of the Lilinois Watch 
Co. the Bunn movement and upward: cf the Hampden 
Watch Co., the Perry movement aud upward; of the Colum- 
bus Watch Co., No. 27 and upward; of the E. Howard 
Watch & Clock Co., all grades of the new model movements: 
of the Aurora, Rockford and other makes, no grades lower 
than those given above 


The Supreme Court of South Carolina has decided that 
township bends voted and issued by townships in the several 
counties of that State, in aid of the construction of the 
Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago and other railroads are 
valid. This decision gives these bonds the same legal status 
as county bonds. It was discovered last fall that about 
$1,000,000 of township bonds were isvalid by reason of 
technical defects in the action taken by the townships. It is 
now stated that work will be at once resumed on a number 
of lines whose construction was suspended ut that time. 


The Secretary of the Interior kas requested the Attorney- 
General to suspend all action, either civil or criminal, against 
the Northern Pacific Railroad for timber trespass on the pub 
lic lands in Montana until the same can be investigated, with 
a view to their dismissal. This action is taken, it is under- 
stood, upon information that it would be extremely difficult, 
if not altogether impossible. for the government at this late 
day to secure sufficient evide..ce to maintain these suits. 


The trials of the Burlington dynamite conspirators, at 
Geneva, Ill., have been concluded. Broderick is sentenced 
to a year in the Joliet state prison and Godding is fined $500. 


The freight brakemen of the Atlantic & Pacific, running 
between Winslow and Mojave, Cal., have struck because the 
company refused to allow three men to each train. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s ferryboat ‘‘ New Brunswick” 
was burned April 17, just as she was leaving her slip at Jer- 
sey City, N. J. The passengers all got off safely with the 
exception of one man, who was knocked down by the excited 
crowd and sustained a broken leg. The vessel was valued at 
$65,000. 

A French railroad, which has telepbone communication be- 
tween its stations, provides telephones, battery and wire for 
its trains tbus enabling the conductor to establish communi- 
cation in case of a break-down between stations. This isa 
step better than the use of telegraphic instruments, as is the 


case on some American rvads, as all train men can make use | 


of telephones without much instruction. In France, as in 
Germany, telephones may be bought outright, we believe. 


A Congo Railroad. 
M. Vauthiers, the engineer of the Congo Co., proposes the 


sons, and admit whom it pleases, when they come to tran- 
sact such business. This applies to selling lunches or to 
soliciting orders from pas*engers for the sale of lunches.? 
In Iowa the Supreme Court holds that in the absence of 

| any statute or anything in the articles of incorporation of a 
| railroad company providing that the company sball not 

begin business until all ite required capital stock shall be 
subscribed, the company 1s authorized to begin business as 
soon as its articles of incorporation are filed mm the recorder’s 
office. The failure of a railroad company to perform its 
part of a contract as to the time of the completion of its road 
will not release stockholders from their subscription. Where 
a railroad company expends large sums in the construction of 
a railroad, tax-payers, baving before the completion of the 
road made no objection, are estopped to deny the validity of 
| the tax.* 
| In Nebraska the Supreme Court bolds that a bridge across 
| the Missouri River is not taxable as ** road-bed right of way 
| or superstructure thereon.””* 

In Obio a railroad employed a construction company to 
build some of its track, agreeing to issue bonds therefor toa 
certain amount per mile of track, in instalments, as sections 
of the work should be completed. By a subsequent agree- 
ment the bonds were delivered in advance of the building of 

| the track, the construction company agreeing to take care of 
and pay all interest accruing before the railroad became in 
condition for traffic, and the former agreed to reimburse the 
| latter for all interest paid, not properly chargeable to it, out 
of the first earnings of the road. -The Federal Court rules 
| that the construction company was only bound to pay inter- 
, est on so many of the bonds as it received and used to which 
it was not entitled under the construction contract. The 
agreement of the construction company to pay the interest is 
' no defense to a bill for foreclosure of a mortgage to se- 
| cure said bonds and coupons, brought by the trustees in the 
mortgage at the instance of a corporation to whom the bonds 
were negotiated ° 
In Illinois the Federal Court holds that where both before 
and during a receivership of the property of a railroad cor- 
poration pending mortgage foreclosure, moneys from cur- 
| rent receipts are expended for improvements and equipment, 
| a claim for rent of cars may be charged on the income dur- 
| ing the receivership, and, if that is inadequate, upon the pro 
; ceeds of the mortgaged on ay 
The Supreme Court of Texas decides that under the state 
constitution prohibiting railroad corporations from control- 
| ling competing or parallel lines, an agreement forming a 
| traffic association between a number of such corporations 
| for the purpose of ‘* preventing sudden and extreme changes 
in Texas rates,” by which a managing committee is author- 
ized to fix freight rates, no member being allowed.to reduce 
them, is illegal, though a unanimous vote is required to es- 
tablish the rates, which may be reduced as provided by the 
| agreement, and though punishment is provided for violating 
| the agreement, and any member is at liberty to withdraw 
}upon notice. Said constitutional provision is not void 
for assuming to regulate inter-state commerce 
when applied to the agreement in question, though 
some of the traffic embraced therein is partly without the 
| State, and some of the parties to the agreement, being cor- 
porations created under the laws of Texas, the agreement as 
to them is illegal, and is therefore illegal astoall. The en- 
| forcement of such an agreement may be restrained, though 
| no charges in excess of the rates permitted by law bave yet 
, been made, as the illegality is in the agreement itself.” 
| Injuries to Passengers, Employes and Strangers. 
| In Georgia the Supreme Court lays it down that if a dis- 
orderly passenger defies the conductor, draws a pistol, and 
thereby induces the conductor to arm in order to expel him 
| from the train, and if after expulsion he still uses grossly 
| obscene and profane language, reeking with insult, on which 
a mutual combat with pistols ensues, the railroad company 
| is not liable for the consequences, though the expelled pas- 
| senger be wounded in the conflict, even if the conductor, ex- 
| cited by danger and irritated by insult, be pot fully excus- 
| able for the shooting. * 
| In a North Carolina case the plaintiff and a fellow passen- 
| ger testified that they were riding ina caboose on a freight 
| train, and that, the train baving stalled and come to a stop, 
| plaintiff attempted to pick up an overcoat from the floor, 
| when the car was suddenly struck a very hard blow, causing 
| him to fall and receive the injury, and that when the car 
stalled it made two or three attempts to move and then eased 
back and stopped. The Supreme Court holds that the Court 
properly refused to instruct the jury that there was no evi- 
dence of overloading, or negligent management, or that the 
injury was the result of a mere accident.” 
| In Wisconsin a female passenger on a regular train was 
| ordered by the conductor to leave the train at a point several 
| hundred feet from the station, and thus compelled to walk 
| along a side track crossing a highway on an open culvert. 
| Owing to the darkness, she fell into the culvert, receiving 
| some injuries, and was frightened by the backing of trains on 
the track towards her while attempting tu extricate herself. 
The Supreme Court rules that she was entitled to recover for 
| the fright sustained, together with such other mental suffer- 
| ing as was the result of defendant's negligence.'° 
n Virginia one Jackson and a fellow-servant, employés of 
| defendant railroad company, in obeying an order, adjusted 
a ‘* pusb-pole” from the corner of a tender to tbe ccrner of a 
car ov a parallel track, for the b pei wy of pushing the car, 
but, as the engine started, one end of the pole slipped, throw- 
| ing Jackson under the wheels, whereby he was killed. The 
Supreme Court of Appeals holds that Jackson's representa- 
| tive cannot recover on the ground that defendant was negli- 
| gent in not supplying the corners of the tender and car with 
| “sockets” in which to place the pole, when plaintiff's evi- 
dence shows that such ‘* sockets” are a new invention, not in 
common use; tbat their absence was obvious to Jackson, and 
that he had been in defendant’s employ in the same capacity 
| several years—the presumption being that he knew that the 














| “sockets” were not used by the defendant when he entered 
its service. 1 

In Georgia the Supreme Court rules that a lessee or licen- 
see of the exclusive privilege of entering the cars or upon 
the right of way to sell or supply lunches, is not a servant or 





construction of a railroad in Africa, starting from Matadi, 
opposite Vivi, and ending at Stanley Pool. The distance is 
425 kilometres, and it is reported that the road can easily 
be constructed, 


agent of the railroad so as to render it liable for an assault, 
or av assault and battery,committed by such Jessee or licensee 
upon a competitor who seeks lawfully, on bis own premises, 
to obtain the patronage of passengers.* 

In Iowa in an action for wrongful death of an engineer in 
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defendant’s employ, the evidence showed that the accident 
was caused by the derailment of the engine in consequence 
of defects in the track; that the conductor bad noticed the 
defects three days before, and had called the attention of the 


section boss to them, but that no attempt to repair had been | 


made. The Supreme Court holds this sufficient proof that 
the injury resulted from defendant’s neghgence in permit- 
ting the defects to remain after notice.1* 

In the same state the Supreme Court decides that where 
the agreement under which one 1s employed by a railroad 
company, forbids him to uncouple cars while in motion, and 
be, having passed vetween stationary cars touncouple them, 
remains there after the cars are wrongfully started until he 
is pushed into a cattle-guard, of which he knows, aud is in- 
jured, he is guilty of contributory negligence in law, though 
he testifies that he was so absorbed 1n his duty tbat he forgot 
the cattle-guard, and that, knowing that the starting of a 
train sometimes loosens a tight car-pin, he attempted to re- 
move the pin after the train started, and that but for this he 
could have stepped out and avoided the danger .?+ 

In Virginia a pedestrian was killed by a locomotive while 
walking on the track in the railroad yard, where he knew 
trains were constantly being made up. He was partially 
intoxicated, and just before dark started from a point near 
the tracks, of which be bad a good view, in the direction 
whence the engine came, to go several bundred yards dis 
taut on the other side of the tracks. He could have gone 
by tbree good routes without walking on the tracks, except 
once crossing them, but, after going part way, he went on 
the tracks and carelessly walked on one of them without 
looking back. Two freight trains were passing in the oppo- 
site direction at about that time, and the engine by which he 
was killed had stopped at a switch to wait forthe passage of 
one of them. When it passed the engine came on slowly, 
ringing its bell, which deceased did not seem to hear. Others 
tried to warn bim, and the engineer, thinking deceased 
would step off the tracks as others were doing, did not at- 
tempt to stop until within one and a half car lengths from 
him, when be used his best efforts to do so. The Supreme 
Court of Appeals rules that the man was negligent and the 
railroad was no* responsible for his death. 15 

In Georgia, the Supreme Court rules that under a statute 
requiring an engineer, on reaching a blow. post, to blow the 
whistle and check the train, so that it may be stopped at the 
crossing, it is not necessary to begin to check the speed be- 
fore reaching the post, though the track is down grade, 
especially where the evidence shows that the train could have 
been stopped before reaching the crossing. +° 

In Kansas, through an unavoidable accident, a cattle train 
was derailed, and, to clear away the wreck, it was neces- 
sary torelease the cattle from two or three of the cars. Some 
of the cattle so released escaped from control, and ran over 
the public highway, and through adjoining fields. The rail- 
road’s claim agent, whose duty it was to look after the cat- 
tle and see that they were returned to the compauy for re- 
loading, was present at the wreck. He instructed the sec- 
tion foreman to get some men to collect the cattle together 
and reload them. The foreman employed a young man to 
assist in rounding up and driving back the cattle, and told 
him to get a horse, if he had one, to aid in their work. 
young man took the horse of his father, without the latter’s 
knowledge or consent, and used the same in collecting ana 
driving back the cattle to the cars. While being used in the 
service of the company, the horse was severely gored and in- 
jured by one of the cattle. The Supreme Court decides that 
as the section foreman and young man were acting in the 
company’s business, although in taking and using the horse 
they were beyond their irstructions, the company is liable 
for the damages to the horse. 17 





1R. & D. R. Co. v. Reidsville, 8S. E. Rep., 124. 

2 Fluker v. Geo. R. & B. Co., 8S. E. Rep., 529. 

3 Johnson v. Kessler, 41 N.W. Rep., 57. 

4 Cass Co. v. C., B. & Q. R. Co., 41 N.W. Rep., 246. 

5 Foster v. M. C. L. & M. R. C., 36 Fed. Rep., 627. 

® Thomas v. P. & R. I. R. Co., 36 Fed. Rep., 808. 

7 Gulf, C. & S. F. R. Co. v. State, 19 S. W. Rep., 81. 

8 Penny v. Geo. R. Co., 8S. E. Rep., 70. 

° Wallace v. West. R. Co., 8S. E. “— 4 166. 
10 Stutz v. C. & N. W. R. Co., 40 N. W. Rep., 683. 
11N. & W. R. Co. v. Jackson, 8 S. E. Rep., 370. 

12 Fluker v. Geo. R. & B. Co. 8S. E. Rep., 529. 

13 Worden v. H. & S. R. Co., 41 N. W. Rep., 26. 

14 Sedgwick v. Ill. Cent. R. Co. 41, N. W. Rep., 35. 
15 N. & W. R. Co. v. Harman, 3S. E. Rep., 251. 

16 Crawley v. Geo. R. Co., 8S. E. Rep., 417. 

17 A.,T. & S. F. R. Co. v. Randall, 19 Pac. Rep., 783. 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
teen declared as follows : 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, quarterly, 1!y per 
cent., payable May 1. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie, quarterly, 1 per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable May 15 
Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as foilows: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, annual meeting, Topeka, 
Kan., sig Ao 

Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago, special meeting, Cairo, Il, 
April 25. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, annual meeting, Chicago, 
Til... May 15. 

Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis d& Chicago, special 
meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., May 15, to consider the agree- 
ment for consolidation with the Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
— & Indianapolis, and the Indianapolis & St. Louis 
roads. 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, specia! 
meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, May 15. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, annual meeting, Cleve- 
land, O., May 1. 

Louisville, Evansville & St. Lowis, special meeting, Mt. 
Vernon, tll., May 20. 

Michigan Central, annual meeting, Detroit, Mich., May 2. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, annual meeting, Parsons, 
Kan., May 15. 

Steinway & Hunter's Point, annual meeting, New York 
City, April 26. 

Railroad and Technical Conventions, 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association 
will bold its next annual convention at Niagara Falls, be 
ginning Tuesday, June 18, with headquarters at the Interna- 
tional Hotel. All who wish to secure rooms should apply to 
Mr. A. H. Gluck, Manager, International Hote), Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Association will hold its next 
annual convention at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 25, 


The } 


Hotel accomodations may be secured by applying to H. 8. 
| Clement, Marager Congress Hall. 
| The Train Dispatchers’ Association will hold its second 
| annual convention in Indianapolis, Ind., June 12. E.J 
| Peabody, 237 Franktin street, Chicago, is Secretary. 

The Association of American Railway Accounting Offi- 
_— will bold its next meeting at Niagara Falls, N. Y., in 

uly. 

The Traveling Passenger Agents’ Association will hold its 
— meeting in Plank’s Hotel, Mackinac Island, Micb., 

uly 9. 

The Roadmasters’ Association of America will hold its 
seventh annual convention at Denver, Colo., Sept. 10. 

The New England Roadmasters’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Boston, August 21. 

The American Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents will hold its next semi-annual meeting in At- 
lunta, Ga., Sept. 17. 

The National Association of General Baggage Agents 
wil! hold its next meeting at Detroit, Mich., July 17. 

The National Association of Railway Surgeons holds its 
annual convention in St Louis, Mo., May 2, 1889. 

The New HKngland Railroad Club meets at its rooms in the 
Boston & Albany passenger station, Boston, on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on the 
third Tuesday in each month, except June, July and 
August, at its rooms in the Phenix Building, Jackson street, 
Chicago, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 Lib- 
erty street, New York City, at’7:30 p. m., onthe third Thurs- 
day in each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Tifft House, 
Buffa'~ ts fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 
Argus? eré October. 

Ike American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regula 
meetings cr the first and third Wednesday in each montr 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street 
New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineersholds its reg- 
lar meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany sta- 
tion, ‘ee at 7:30 p. m. on the third Wednesday in each 
month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 67 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis holds regular meetings 
in St. Louis on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
ings at the house of the Club, 1,122 Gerard street, Philadel- 

hia. 
r The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
regular meetings on the third Tuesday in each month, at 
7.30 p. m. at its rooms in the Penn Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets at Kansas City, 
Mo., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montana Society of Civil Enoineers meets at Helena, 
Mont., at 7.30 p m. on the third Saturday ineach month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Kansas holds regular meet- 
ngs on the first Wednesday in each month at Wichita, Kan. 








Mr. Forney’s Resignation of the M. C. B. Secretary- 


ship. 


The resignation of Mr. Forney hasalready been announced 
in this journal, but his many friends and all members of the 
| M. C. B. Association will be interested in the following let- 
| ter which is now given out for publication: 
| NEw YoRK, March 14, 1889. 
| 
| 
{ 


] 
—_ 


To the Members of the Executive Committee of the Master 
Car Builders Association: 

| GENTLEMEN: As other interests demand all of my time 
and attention, I have decided that I will not accept a re- 
appointinent as Secretary of the Master Car-Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, should it be tenaered to me after the next annual 
convention. As the business of last year has all been com- 
pleted, and little or none of that for the current year has yet 
been begun, it seems to he desirable if anew incumbent of 
the office is appointed, that he should assume its duties be- 
fore, rather than after, the convention, sothat he will become 
familiar with the business which will be transacted during 
the meeting, which must be embodied in the annual report 
for the current year. 

For these reasons I hereby request the executive commit- 
tee to relieve me of the office and duties of Secretary of the 
Association at as early a date as it may be possible to agree 
upon my successor. 

In relinquishing my official relations to the Association, 1 
feel sure that it will be a pleasure to me hereafter to remem- 
ber the acquaintances and friendships which bave been made 
during the time that I have occupied the position of secre- 
tary, and to recall the period and the experience of my term 
of office. 

Trusting that the pleasant personal relations of the past 
will be continued, and that the prosperity and usefulness 
of the Association may increase in the future as it has in 
the years that are left behind us, I am yours very respect- 
tully, 

(Signed) 


New England Railroad Club. 


A regular monthly meeting was held Wednesday, April 
10, President Richards in the chair. The subjects for discus- 
sion for the next monthly meeting are: ** The Rules for In- 
terchange of Freight Cars” and the ** Desirability of Increa:- 
ing the Size of Car Axles.” A vote of tnanks was passed to 
Mr. Lauder for bis efficieut services as Pres dent of the Club 
| forthe past two years. The subject of discussion for the 
evening was ‘*‘ Compound Locomotives,” and an abstract of 
the paper read and of the discussion ensuing will be found on 
another page of this issue. 


M. N. Forney. 








PERSONAL. 





—Mr. T. H. Leavitt, Auditor of the land department of 
the Burlington & Missouri River road, has tendered his 
resignation, to take effect at the close of this month. 


—Mr. D. P. Eells, President of the Calumet Iron & Steel 
Co., has resigned his position on account of the pressure of 
other duties, and Charles Himrod bas been chosen to succeed 
bim. 





—The friends of Mr. Thomas B. Inness, of No. 115 Broad- 
way, New York, will regr2t to learn that his wifs died at 
her home in Morristown, N. J.,on April 7. Mrs. Inness was 
buried in Pottsville, Pa., on April 10. She had been an in- 
vahd for nearly a year. 


—Mr.C. W. Lanpher, Superintennent of Transportaiion 
of th» New York, Ontario & Western, has been granted a 
two years’ leave of absence for travel in Europe for the bene- 
fit of bis health and in the interests of the company. His 
place will be filled during his absence by C. H. Hopkins, 
Chief Train Dispatcher, 


—Mr. Lucius Tuttle, since January, 1887, Passenger 
Traffic Manager of the Canadian Pacific, will succeed Mr. 
Pierson as Commissioner. Previous to his connection with 
the Canadian Pacific, Mr. Tuttle was General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent of the Boston & Lowell, and bas also beld re- 
sponsible positions in the passenger department of several 
other New England roads. 


—Mr. Charles A. Cairns, who, after 10 years’ service with 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, bas re- 
signed his position as Cnief Clerk in the Passenger Depart- 
ment of that road to accept a similar position on the Chicago, 
St Paul & Kansas City. was presented with a handsome 
gold watch by General Passenger Agent D. B Martin, on 
behalf of the passenger department of the line. Mr. Cairns is 
editor of the Bee Line Gazette. 


—Mr. Charles F. Hatch, President of the Wisconsin, 
Minnesota & Pacific, operated by the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, shot himself in his office in Minneapolis. April 15. 
The cause which prompted the deed is unknown. Mr. Hatch 
at various times was General Superintendent of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, General Manager of the East- 
ern road and ot the Minneapolis & St. Louis, and General 
Superintendent of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, 


—Mr. Samuel F. Pierson, after a service of about three 
years as Commissioner of the Passenger Department of tbe 
Trunk Line Association, has resigned that position. Mr. Pier- 
sor entered the office of the General Ticket Agent of what is 
now the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, 
and remained with that company for 19 years, serving as 
General Ticket Agent and as General Passenger Agent of 
the Indianapolis & St. Louis. In June, 1880, he became 
Commissioner of the Colorado Pool, and in March, 1883. he 
was chosen Assistant Commissioner of the Trunk Line 
Executive Committe. 


—Col. Richard Lorg, well known in railroad cireles, died 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., on Wednesday, April 10, from injuries 
received while crossing the Pittsburgh & Fort Waynetracks 
at Allegheny City, on April 4. Colonel Long was burrying 
to meet an appointment witb Mr. James K. Verner, Secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co., at the railroad 
station, and in making a short cut found it necessary to cross 
the tracks of the Allegheny Valley and Pittsburgh & Fort 
Wayne roads. In avoiding the trains on the former tracks 
he did not observe a freight train which was coming toward 
him on the otheP, the engine of which was- backing. In 
his haste he stumbled and fel] upon the track almost in front 
of the engine. He was physically helpless for a moment, 
and was unobserved by the engineer until the tender had 
run over his right arm above the wrist and his right foot. 
The side of his head was also badly bruised. Colonel Lung 
survived his injuries for a week. His funeral was held on 
Friday, April 12, at Chillicothe, Ohio, his former home. He 
was 51 years of age. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Allegheny Valley.—At a meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers of the company, in Philadelphia, last week, Henry D. 
Welsh, of Philadelphia, was elected President, tu succeed the 
late John Scotc. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—E. Borden has been appointed As- 
sistant Superintendent of Transportation of the Wilmington , 
Charleston and Columbia Divisions, vice J. R. Nolan, re- 
signed. His office will be at Wilmington, N. C. 


Burlington & Missouri River.—C. D. Dorman, Genera! 
Auditor, bas resigned on account of iil health, and J. G. 
Taylor, Assistant Treasurer, has been appointed to succeed 
him, in addition to bis other duties. 


Central of New Jersey.—G. De Witt Smith has been a} - 
pointed Purchasing Agent of this company, succeeding A 
Reckless, deceased. His office will be at 119 Liberty street, 
New York. 


Central Valley.—At tbe annual meeting held last week at 
Louisville, the following directors were elected: z. 
Keightley, Greencastle, Ind.; L. A. Weakly, Shelbyville, 
Ky.; John W. Lee, Bedford, Ky., and J. D. Shouse, Sulphur, 
Ky. A. T. Keightley was chosen President. 


Chicago & Alton.—F. W. Bridges bas been appointed 
Car Accountant, with office at Bloomington, IIl., vice H. H. 
Lyon, resigned. 


Chicago, Hannibal & Springfield.—The following are the 
incorporators named in the Illinois charter: R. C. Nicke:- 
son, M. M. Jamieson, B. H. Fudge, George B. Lathrop and 
Joseph Lachrop. The principal office will be at Chicago. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska.—The car accounts of the 
road wiil be removed to Chicago May 1, and all reports, 
etc., after that date are to be senttoC F. Drew, Car Ser- 
vice Agent of the Chicago, Rock I-land & Paciiic. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—A. Kimball, Assistant 
to the President, will have charge of construction and main- 
tevance of roadway, bridges, etc., op lines between the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers; also the Leav2nworth terminais 
and the Rock Island bridge. His headquarters will be at 
| Davenport, la. H. A. Parker, Assistant to the President, 
will perform similar duties ou the lines in Llinois and west 
ef the Missouri Kiver, except the Leavenworth termivals. 
His headquarters will be in Chicago. 


Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City.--The following appoint 
ments have been announced: J. C. Freeman having resigned, 
the position of Commercial Agent at St. Joseph, Mo., bas 
been abolished, and C. R. Berry bas been appointed General 
Agent, in connection with bis other duties at tbat point. J. 
S. Christian has been appointed Commmercial Agent, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. E. J. Carter bas heen ap 
pointed General Agent in Montana and Idaho, with head 
quarters at Helena. P. J. Pheeney having resigned, the di- 
vision freight and passenger agency at Des Moines has been 
abolished. F. Ingails bas been promoted to the new 
position of Commercial Agent, with beadquarters at Des 
Moines, Ia. W.S. Hineline having resignec, the position of 
General Agent at Chicago bas been abolished, and C. B. 
Gregory has been promoted to the new pcsition of Commer- 
cial Agent, with headquarters at No. 204 Clark street, Chi- 
cago. 

Chicago, Santa Fe & California.—C. W. Ryus, for several 
years connected with the claim department of the system, has 
been appointed Claim Agent of,the line with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern.—The stockholders of 
the company have re-elected the old directors as follows: 
Geo. Hafer, A. D. Bullock, A. S. Winslow. E. I. Browne, 
Briggs Swift, J. N. Kinney and J. M. W. Neff. 


Citizens’.—The incorporators of this new Delaware com- 





pany areas follows: John W. Hall, Dr. Henry Ridgely, 
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E. H. Bancroft, W. E. Ellison, Alfred L. Hudson, Jobn J. 
Rosa, Robert H. Davis, George H. Draper, James A. Hop- 
kins, William B. Tomlinson, Charles T. Pepper, Thomas F. 
Dilworth, William R. Cochran, Daniel W. Corbit and 
Serick F. Shallcross. 

Goshen & Deckertown.—At the annua! meeting of the com- 
pany, held in Goshen, N. Y., last week, the following officers 
were elected: Geo. W. Murray, President; G. A. Denniston, 
Jr., Treasurer; Robert Young, Stewart Young, Curtice M. 
Vail, Geo. S. Vail, W. W. Gibbs, I. C. Stanton, A. B. Post, 
G. W. Murray, Chauncey Hulse, Geo. Grier, G. A. Dennis- 
ton, Jr., Lewis Wilcox, Daniel Bailey, Directors. 


Grand Tower & Cape Girardeau.—Tbe stockholders have 
elected the following directors: E. A. Hitchcock, F. F. 
Wheeler, J. D. Peters, B. B. Bromley and W. W. Barr. 
The officers are: President, E. A. Hitchcock, St. Louis; 
Vice-President, F. F. Wheeler, Cape Girardeau, Mo. ; Secre- 
tary, J. D. Peters, Carbondale, Ill.; Treasurer, O. L. Gar- 
rison, St. Louis. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Western.—A. J. Diddle having 
resigned, Joseph McKeown has been appointed Roadmaster, 
with office at Indianapolis. 


Lake Superior Terminal —The following are the incor- 
porators of this Minnesota company : Joseph Sellwood, James 
B. Geggie, James T. Hale, Thomas J. Davis and Jobn P. 
Morrow, all of Duluth. 


Lexington Belt.—The company has been organized with 
the following officers: President, Leslie Combs; Vice-Presi- 
dent, John R Allen; Treasurer, R. P. Stoll; Secretary, J. 
E. Keller. The following Board of Directors bas also been 
chosen: J. H. Shropshire, Alex. Pearson, John T. Shelby, 
H. C. McDowell, W. J. Loughridge, John R. Allen, Leslie 
Combs, R. P. Stoll, Asa Dodge, J. E. Keller and C. H. 
Stoll. 


Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis Air Line.—D. J. 
Mackey, who recently secured control of the road, has been 
elected President, vice W. T. Hart, resigned. His office will 
be at Evansville, Ind. 


Marietta & North Georgia.—At a meeting of the directors 
of the road at Atlanta, Ga., this week, Francis Kendall, of 
Boston, was elected treasurer. There was no election of 
president. 


Montana Central.—E, H. Beckler, in addition to his 
duties as Chief Engineer, has been appointed Superintendent, 
with headquarters at Helena, and he will have charge of 
station and transportation service and maintenance of road 
and structures. 


Monterey & Mexican Gulf.—J. A. Robertson has been 
appointed Assistant General Manager, with office at Mor- 
terey, Mexico. Thomas F. Bullock, 42 Wall street, New 
York City, is Vice-President and General Manager of the 
line. 


Mt. McGregor.—The following are the directors of this com- 
pany, a reorganization of the Saratoga, Mt McGregor & 
Lake George: Alexander B. Vroman. John Warner, Am- 
sterdam; William J. Arkell, A. Y. Richmond, Edward 8. 
Smith, George W. Goertner, Canajobarie; Douglass W. 
Maybee, Frank Jones, John Person, Ballston, Douw H. Fon- 
da, Chas. E. Gaus, Albany; Robert L. Sackett and W. J, 
Merrill, New York City. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—At the annual 
meeting heldin Albany, April 17, the following were elected 
directors: Cornelius Vanderbilt, Chauncey M. Depew, 
Charles C. Clarke, Horace J. Hayden, William K. Vander- 
bilt, Frederick W. Vanderbilt. Samuel F. Barger, J. P. 
Morgan and Cyrus W. Field, all of New York City; Wil- 
liam Bliss, Boston; Skerman S. Jewett, Buffalo; Erastus 
Corning, Albany; George CU. Buell, Rochester. 

The West Shore and Geneva & Lyons roads re-elected the 
old directors. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—John Burton has been 
appointed General Manager of the New York, Ontario & 
Western, and John B. Kerr, who has been Acting Manager, 
has resumed his duties as General Counselor. R. B. Ricard 
succeeds Mr. Burton as Secretary and Treasurer, and 
Charles A. Draper succeeds Mr. Ricard as Purchasing Agent 
and Paymaster. 


Nickel Plate Line.—Beginning May 1, the car service ac- 
counts of the line wiil be in charge of C. W. Cushman, Man- 
ager Railway Car Association, Buffalo. 


Phillips & Rangely.—The incorporators of the road met 
this week at Farmington, Me., and chose Henry P. Clossen, 
ot Gardiner, President and Fremont E. Timberlake, of 
Phillips, Clerk and Treasurer. 


Roanoke & Southern. -George W. Maslin has resigned as 
Assistant to the First Vice-President of the Baltimore & Ohio 
to become the Superintendent of this road, now building from 
Winston to Martinsville and Roanoke, Va. 


ochester & Honeoye Valley.—The following board of dis- 

s was elected last week: Oliver Allen, Mumford; Thos. 

nand Selden S. Brown, Scottsville; John N. Beckley, 

ester; Allen C. Beach, Watertown; James E. Childs, 

veland; George H. Holden, Honeoye Falls; George A. 

suck, George Moss, Henry D. McNaughton and Jerome 
Keyes, Rochester; Donald McNaughton, Mumford. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—V. C. Russell has 
been appointed Traveling Passenger Agent for this company, 
with headquarters at London, Ont. H. E. Tupper, District 
Passenger Agent, baving resigned, L. W. Campbell has been 
appointed General Agent, with headquarters at 232 South 
Clark street, Chicago. E. C. Oviatt has been appointet 
Traveling Passenger Agent for the Manitoba Pacific route, 
with headquarters at Battle Creek, Mich. 


Staten [sland.—TYhe new directors have re-elected Erastus 
Wiman, President, and Charles Watrous, Vice-President. 
The announcement in our issue of April 5 of new directors 
being elected for the Staten Island Rapid Transit was incor- 
rect, the directors being elected for this company. 


Stewiacke Valley & Lansdowne.—The directors of this 
Canadian company are as follows: Hon. S. H. Holmes, 
President, Halifax, Nova Scotia; Geo. M. McKay, Lans- 
downe, Pictou County, N. S8.: R. G. Leckie, Spring Hull, N. 
S.; Chas. Armand, Halifax; Chas. Armand, Jr., Secretary, 
a — Lionel H. Buck, Chief Engineer, Upper Stew- 
iacke, N. 8. 


Suffolk & Carolina,—At the annual meeting of the com- 
pany, held at Suffolk, Va., April 11, J. S. Gittings, Douglas 
Thomas, 8S. P. Ryland, J. Hough. Cottman, W. C. Sedden 
and Wm. H. Besley were elected directors. The board 
elected Charles F. Pitt, Jr., President; Charles H Jones, Jr., 
Vice-President and General Manager; W. B. Oliver, 
Treasurer, and John 8, Gittings, Secretary. The offices of 
the company are at Suffolk. 


Tennessee & Alabama.—The officers'are: J. L. Girton, 
President; M. A. Leak, Stevenson, Ala., Vice-President; H. 
P. Wiggs, Secretary, and W. B. Young, Treasurer. __ 





Toledo & Chicago Air Line.—The following are now the 
officers of this road: M. Mercer, President; W. L. Stonex, 
Vice-President; W. R. Ellis, Secretary, and E. W. Hawks, 
Treasurer. The principal office is at Goshen, Ind. 


Trunk Line Association.—Lucius Tuttle, Passenger 
Traffic Manager of the Canadian Pacific, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Passenger Committee, in place of S. F. 
Picrson, resigned. 


Union & Northwestern —This company has been organ- 
ized at Monroe, La., by the election of the following board 
of directors: Uriah Millsaps, President; W. W. Heard, Vice- 
President: Ben Reynolds, John P. Barker, D. A. Breard, 
Sr., Ed. Jonas, J. Marx, F. P. Stubbs, F. Enaom. 


Union Rapid Transit.—William R. Raymond, David E. 
Shanahan and Elmer E. Robinson are incorporators of this 
company, which proposes to build an elevated road in Chi- 
cago. 


West Shore.—At the annual meeting held this week in 
Albany the old board of directors was chosen. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Baltimore & Ohio.—At the regular meeting of the Board 
of Directors, a dividend of 5 per cent. was declared on the 
stock ot the Washington Branch road for the balf-year ended 
March 31. The Board deemed it inexpedient to declare a 
dividend on tbe common stock of the Baltimore & Ohio for 
the half-year ended March, 1, 1889. Mr. Gorman offered a 
resolution urging that it was inexpedient to discontinue the 
construction of engines and cars at the shops of the company. 
Mr. Frick offered as a substitute for Mr. Gorman’s reso- 
lution a resolution stating that it was inexpedient for the 
board, in advance of its being furnished with the report now 
being prepared in reference to the condition and capacity 
of the works at Mount Clare, to determine upon any fixed 
and unchangeable policy in regard to the character of the 
— to = done there. The substitute was carried by a vote 
oO to 6. 


Beech Creek & Hudson River.—It is expected to 
let contracts very soon for building this line from Newberry, 
Pa., near Williamsport, east to Shickshinny, Pa., on the 
north branch of the Susquehanna River and on the Wilkes- 
barre & Western Railroad. This latter line is now com- 
pleted from Watsontown to Rohrsburg, Pa., a distance of 29 
miles, and is to be merged with the Beech Creek & Hudson, 
and become part of the through line of that company. 
Samuel Nevins, 11 Wall street, New York, is President. 


Bowers & Piney Creek.—Chartered in Texas, witha 
capital stock of $50,000, to build a road from Bowers to 
Piney Creek, about 10 miles, 


Canadian Pacific.—The bill which recently passed 
Parliament, empowering this company to consolidate, re- 
duces its 5 and 6 per cent. bonds to 4 per cent. without in- 
creasing fixed charges for interest now amounting to $4,365,- 
000. The company is enabled to increase its aggregate bond 
issue from $87,C00.000 to $109,C00,0C0, and it also has 
power to raise $12,500,000 by bonding the 5,097 miles of 
road now operated, to the extent of $2,500 per mile. 

The new short line of the Canadlan J acific through Maine 
to the maritime provinces of Canada, will be opened early in 
June by athrough daily train service. The line between 
Montreal and St. John, N. B., will be about 300 miles 
shorter than the present route. 


Chicago, Hannibal & Springfield.—This company, 
which did considerable surveying in Missouri and in Ihinois 
last year, has filed articles of incorporation in Illinois, with 
a capital stock of $10,000,000, to construct a railroad from 
Chicago through Pike County tothe Mississippi River, op- 
posite Hannibal, Mo., passing through or into the counties of 
Cook, Will, Grundy, LaSalle, Livingston, Woodford, Peoria, 
a, Mason, Fulton, Schuyler, Brown, Adams and 

ike. 


Cincinnati, Hocking Valley & Huntington.— 
The district court at Georgetown, O., has ordered a second 
sale and decreed that the portion of the road west of Hills- 
boro could be sold for $10,000 and the east end for $5,000. 


Citizens’.—This company has applied for a cbarter in 
Delaware, authorizing it to construct railroads between any 
points in the State of Delaware, and to construct branches 
from the main line to other towns or places within any county 
through which said road may pass. The capital stock of the 
company is placed at $4,000,000. The company is given 
power to pass over apy street or road of the State. It is not 
to charge over three cents a mile for passengers. It must not 
consolidate with any other road. 


Dover & Statesboro.—Josept H. Burckhalter has the 
contract for grading this line, and it is expected that that 
part of it from Dover south to Statesboro, Ga., will be com- 
pleted early next month. It is proposed to extend the road 
south to Waycross, F, T. Lockhart, of Augusta, Ga., is 
president. 


Duluth & Winnipeg.—Thiscompany received a vaiua- 
bie land grant from the State of Minnesota, to be forfeited if 
tbe road was not completed within a certain time, The com- 
pany failed to comply with the conditions accompanying the 
grant, but bas endeavored tu prevent any action being taken 
to declare the grant forfeited, and early during the present 
session of the Legislature of Minuesota, bad introduced a bill 
to waive the claim of the State to a forfeiture of the grant. 
This bill failed to become a law, and another bill introduced 
for asimilar purpose, bas just been defeated in the house by a 
vote of 44 to 43. 


Fort Worth & Rio Grande.—Roche, Hurley & 
Tierney, of Ft. Worth, who have the contract for grading the 
extension southwest from Granbury, Tex., the present ter- 
minus, to the Colorado River, 135 miles, have commenced 
letting sub-contracts on the line. Clearing bas also been 
commenced, and contractors will soon be at work on the 
section to Stephenville. 


Hartford & Connecticut Western.-—It is stated 
that work will begin within 30 days on the proposed Spring- 
tielu & Connecticut road, from Tariffville, Conv., north 18 
miles to Springfield. Mass. It is stated that the company 
will abandon the petition to the Connecticut Legislature for 
authority to mortgage the existing road, the necessary funds 
having been secured by other means, 


Houston, Central Arkansas & Northern.—The 
grading on this road is now completed from the junction 
with the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific at Monroe south 
to the Washita River, just above Columbia, La., a distance 
of about 25 miles. Tracklaying on this section will soon 
commence. The section north of the junction has been lo- 
cated to Merrouge, which is in Morehouse County, west of 
Bastrop. The length of this line is also 25 miles, and ten 
miles of grading has been completed. The Reynolds & 
Henry Construction Co. is building the liue. 





Hudson Tunnel & Railway Co.— A mortgage for 
£550,000 has been filed in Jersey City, with the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Co., of New York, as trustees, by the com- 

ny, to complete the tunnel between Jersey City and New 

ork, The bonds have been taken in London, but no defi- 
nite information is given as to when the funds will be avail- 
able or work be commenced. 


Kansas City, Texarkana & Gulf.—It is stated that a 
contract for building 10 miles of this road bas been let to a 
contractor in Texarkana, and that work on the line will soon 
begin. The liae has been surveyed and finally located from 
the south bank of the Red River, near Texarkana, Tex., 
north to Antimony City, Ark. It is projected to extend it 
north to Fort Smith, Ark. 


Lake Superior Terminal.—Articles of incorporation 
filed in Minnesota to build one or more lines of railroad 
along the shores of Lake Superior, Superior Bay and St. 
Louis Bay, in the county of St. Louis, with branches. The 
capital stock is fixed at $1,000,000. 


Los Angeles & Hueneme.—Incorporated in California 
to build a road from Los Angeles, through the San Fernando 
Valley, via the Santa Susanna Pass and the Santa Clara Val- 
ley, toa point on the ocean near Hueneme. There will bea 
branch to the Southern Pacific at Saticoy or Montalvo, in 
Ventura County, and an extension from the western terminus 
into Hueneme. The length of the road will be about 70 
miles and the capital stock 1s placed at $2,000,000, of which 
_ tear is subscribed. M,C. Marble, of Los Angeles, isa 

irector. 


Middlesborough Belt Line.—Proposals are asked for 
building this standard gauge belt line of railroad which is 
to encircle the valley of Yeliow Creek, at Middk:sborough, 
Bell County, Ky., near Cumberland Gap. The distance will 
be about 12 miles, and coal, coke and iron ore will afford 
considerable traffic. Address bids to Alexander A. Arthur, 
—— Manager, Middlesboroug Town Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—Tie directors of the road 
have approved a proposition for the reorganization of the 
compapy. It provides for an assessment ot 10 per cent. on 
the stock and the refunding ot the bonded debt, so tbat the 
fixed charges shall not exceed $1,500,000 per annum, the 
bondholders to receive preferred stock equal to the loss en- 
tailed by scaling down the interest. President R. T. Mar- 
tinsen returned from Europe last week, where he had been 
visiting stockholders in London, Amsterdam and Frankfort. 
He says he bas enouzh proxies to enable him to prevent the 
Missouri Pacific again securing control of the company. The 
directors propose to secure connections with Kansas City and 
St. Louis, independent ot the Missouri Pacitic, by securing 
the control of one of the several short lines which now have 
an entrance into Kansas City and by building a new line to 
St. Louis, if necessary. 


Missouri, Tennessee & Georgia.—This company has 
been voted a subscription of $25,000 at Newbern, Tenn., to 
aid in building the road from Humboldt northwest to 
Newbern, Dyer County, about 25 miles. It is proposed to 
continue the line to the Mississippi River, and also to build 
southeast trom Humboldt t) northern Alabama. 


Mount McGregor.—The company has filed articles of 
association in New York. It is formed by the purcbasers at 
the recent foreclosure sale of the franchises and property of 
the former Saratoga, Mount McGregor & Lake George. The 
road to be operated runs from Saratoga to the Balmoral 
Hotel on Mount McGregor. The capital stock is $500,000; 
of this amount $325,000 is preferred and $175,000 common 
stock. The preferred will receive dividends from the net 
earnings of the company up to six per cent. per annum, non- 
cumulative, Any excess of net earnings after the payment 
of its six per cent. dividend, sball be divided equally between 
the preferred and common stock. In order to pay off certain 
indebtedness a mortgage not exceeding $50,0U0 is permitted 
under the charter. 


New Brunswick & Prince Edward Island.— 
Contracts will probably be let this summer fcr building a 
five mile extensiun of this road from its present terminus at 
Sackville, N. B., to Wird Point. This extension will give 
the road a water terminus and connect it with stone quarries. 
W. C. Milner, Sackville, N. B., is Secretary. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—The company 
commenced operating the New Castle & Shevango Valley 
road this week. The line was completed last year, but has 
not before been operated by the company, chiefly because the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie claimed that by so doing the com- 
pany would violate an agreement which it had with the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. The line is in western Pennsyl- 
vania, extending from New Castle to West Middlesex, Pa., 
17 miles, and it is leased to the New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio, on a percentage of the gross earnings, interest on first 
and second mortgage bonds being assured. 


Northeast Pennsylvania.—The project to c«xtend 
this road from Hartsville to New Hope wiil pee fall 
through for want of financial support. ubscriptions 
amounting to only $28,000 have been received, while the 
minimum amount required by the Philadelphia & Reading 
road is $80,000. 


Orange Belit.—The extension to Sanford, Fla., southeast 
from the former terminus at Monroe, was opened for traffic 
April 12. The line is four miles long. 


Ownesboro, Falls of Rough & Green River.—The 
grading on this line bas been completed from Owensboro 
east to Whitesville, Davies County, Ky., and is in progress 
from that point southeast to Falls of Kuugh and Litcbtield, 
connecting st the Jatter point with the Newport News & 
Mississippi Valley Road. 


Pacific Short Line.—Bids for grading the first 100 
miles of the road were opened April 15. Enghty firms put in 
bids. It will be several days before the award is made. The 
officers of the road announce that bids for grading 110 miles 
from the Wyoming terminus will be opened May 15. 


Pennsylvania, Poughkeepsie & Boston.—The New 
York, Lake Erie & Western has given this company runnip 
rights over the Goshen & Deckertown road from Pine Islan 
to Goshen, N. Y., a distance of 12 miles. On this road, be- 
tween Slatington, Pa., and Pime Island, N. Y., and on the 
Hudson connecting road, between Campbell Hall and 
Poughkeepsie, grading and tracklaying have been nearly all 
completed, and it is expected that the entire line west of the 
Hudson River will be opened for traffic early m July. 


Philadelphia & Reading —The company will, it is 
stated, soon submit a new bill, asking fur powers to build 
its proposed terminal road in Philadelphia. It is intended to 
meet in large part the objections to the old ordinance on ac- 
count of the retention of surface tracks on Green street and 
Pennsylvania avenue. The new ordinance will provide 
partially for a subway and partially for an elevated road, 
the subways to be on Ninth street and on Pennsylvania 
avenue, and the elevated tracks at the terminals. It is sai 
that the principal point yet unsettled is whether the company 
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cr the city shall pay for tbe street bridges crossing the sub- | 
ways. The estimated cost of the bridges is about $250,000. 

It is stated that Edward R. Wood, of Philadelphia, has | 
received the contract for building the Philadelphia & Sea- 
shore Short Line road. The road will be operated by the 
Philadelphia & Reading, will be 85 miles long, leaving the 
Reading’s Atlantic City branch at Winslow Junction. The 
distance from Sea Isle City to Philadelphia will, therefore, 
be 58 miles. ' 7 | 

The company has given notice to the Philadelphia Stock | 
Exchange that coupons will not be paid upon the third prefer- | 
ence bonds, the holders of which bave disputed the determina- | 
tion of the Board of Managers in regard to the amount of | 
interest payable thereon, until the controversy is ended, and 
that, under the terms of the mortgage, the coupons maturing 
Feb. 1, 1890, will not be payable without the surrender of 
the coupons pertaining thereto, maturing Feb. 1, 1889. The 
company also gives notice that certain other coupons of the | 
third preference bonds have not been paid, and sends the ex- | 
change the numbers of the bonds. It gives notice tuat the | 
next coupons due will not be paid until the old coupons are 
produced and surrendered. 








| 

Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny.—Suits | 
for damages against the company, entered by the estate of | 
James H. Hayes, have been pending for several years in the | 
county courts at Pittsburgh. The suits were for the appro- | 
priation of land of the Hayesestate. This week, by consent | 
of both parties, judgments were entered against the railroad 
aggregating $203,500, 


Red River, Sabine & Western.—The charter of this | 
company, as amended, authorizes it to build an extension 
east from San Augustine, Tex., to Alexandria, La., about 
110 miles, and west from Nacogdoches, via New Birming- | 
ham, Cherokee County, to Palestine, Tex., and thence toward 
Fort Worth. The Fort Worth Construction Co., of which 
Jobn Ratican is President, bas the contract for the entire 
line. That part of the line between Nacogdoches and San 
Augustine, 30 miles, will be com jleted first. San Augustine 
County bas already subscribed $30,000 to aid in building the | 
road, and it is expected that $20,000 will be subscribed by | 
Nacogdoches County. There will be no bridges nor tunnels | 
on the line, and the grade will be hght. It is proposed to | 
issue first mortgage six per cent. 50-year gold bonds to the 
amount of $20,000 per mile. | 


Richmond & Allegheny.—The property and fran- 
chises of the road were sold at auction in Richmond, Va., this 
week to Erwiu Davis, Charles W. Cox and J. Kennedy Todd, 
of New York, representing the purchasing committee of the 
bondholders. The price was $5,000,000, These gentlemen 
represent a syndicate formed by tie tirst and second mort- | 
gage bondholders, and were appointed by the syndicate to | 
purchase the property, which will be turned over to the | 
Chesapeake & Ohio and forma part of that system. The 
road extends from Richmond to Clifton Forge, Va., 230 | 
miles. The obligations consist of $5,000,000 in first mort- | 
gage bonds, $4,000,600 in seconds and $5,600,060 in stock. 
The holders of first mortgage bonds will receive new bonds | 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, to bear 2 per cent. for tive years 
and 4 per cent. for the succeeding 25 years. To meet these | 
and other obligations the Chesapeake & Obio will issue | 
#6,000,000 in first mortgage bonds, $1,000,000 of second | 
and $5,000,000 of income and mortgage bonds. } 








| 
St. Cloud Sugar Belt.—W. 8S. Douglas, Kissimmee, | 
Fla., is the contractor for the extension of this Florida road 
from its present terminus to Narcoosee, three miles. The 
work will be commenced at once. 


Samish, Skagit Valley & Spokane —This company 
has been organized in Washingtcn Territory to build a line 
from Samish, Skagit County, on Puget Sound, soutbeast to 
Spokane Falls, in the eastern part of the state. The capital 
stock is placed at $3,000,000, and C. G. Austin, S. L. Bow- 
man and E. M. Johnson are the incorporators. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—Johnson & Hanson, | 
of San Antonio, Tex., bave the contract for building the ex- 
tension from near Comfort, Kendall County, northeast to 
Liano, Tex., a distance of 70 miles, and they are soon to} 

commence the work of grading. 
} 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern.—The Seattle & 
Eastern Construction Co, will increase its capital stock to 
$3,000,000. Of the $2,000,000 of new stock, $1,000,000 is 
offered to stockholders up to April 25. The money will be} 
used to build the northern branch of the Seattle, Lake Shore 
& Eastern to a connection with the Canadian Pacific, and | 
also for the completion of the Spokane Division. | 


Shenandoah Valley.—The Court of Appeals in the 
case of the Fidelity Insurance Trust & Safe Deposit Co. | 
against this company bas sustained the right of general 
mortgage creditors to the $1,560,000 bonds. In the second 
branch of the case, the appeal of the Car Construction Com- 
pany, an opinion was delivered by Judge Lewis reversing 
the decrees of the court below on the ground that Virginia 
acts of Assembly giving priority of lien to those furnishing 
engines, cars and other supplies to railroad companies were 
void, because the title of the acts did not fully express the | 
purpose and effect of the acts, as required by the constitution | 
of Virginia, and reversing that part of the decree which 
gave a priority of lien to the holders of the income or third | 
mortgage bonds and of the notes and other obligations of the 
Shenandoah Valley for moneys advanced by them to the 
railroad company. This decree sustains the rights of the 
bondholders under the general mortgage. 


Southern Pacific.—The 29 mile extension recently com- 
pleted by the company westward from Huron to Alcalde, in 
Fresno County, Cal., has been examined and inspected by 
the United States Government Inspectors, as it involves part 
of the company’s land grant. The new line reaches a fine 
bed of coal in the coast range. It is understood that the com- 
papy proposes to extend the road westward through the 
mountains to connnect with its coast line, thus giving it an- 
other route from San Francisco to the San Joaquin Valley. 


Stewiacke Valley & Lansdowne.—Donald Grant, of 
New Glasgow, N. S., who has the contract for bullding this 
line, expects to begin work this or next month, and then 
push the road to completion. The road is to extend froma 
point on the Intercoionial, 51 miles north of Halifax and 11 
miles south of Truro, in Colchester County, follow the val 
ley of the Stewiacke River, and through to Lansdowne, 
in Pictou County, a station on the Pictou branch of the In- 
tercolonial, then to Westville, the centre of the coal fields of 
Pictuu County, a distance of 50 miles. It is the intention to 
extend the line westwardly from near Truro, through Hauts 
County to Newport, on the Windsor & Annapolis, a distance 
of about 48 miles. 

The first 25 miles, from near Truro easterly, bas been lo- 
cated and a preliminary survey to Lansdowne, 12 miles 
fartber, bas been made; the remaining 13 miles to Westville 
has not yet been surveyed, nor has the proposed extension 
westward from Grabam’s Siding on the Intercolonial. The 
Dominion Government and the Provincial Government have 
each given subsidies of $3,200 per mile for the first 25 miles, 
and in addition to this $6,400 per mile has also been secured. 





| on the Elk River, a distance of 
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Tennessee & Alabama,—This company has been | in Sr. Paul. It has never occurred before that the same 


organized at Winchester, Tenn., with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, to build a road from Winchester southeast to 
Scottsboro, Ala., on the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, 
a distance of about 35 miles. 


Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo.—This company pro 
poses to build a road from near Toronto to Welland, Unt., 


| west of Buffalo, N. Y., and it is endeavoring to raise subsi 


dies from the various towns along the proposed route. Helm, 
Antonelle & Co., of Chicago, have the contract to build the 
road, E, C. Pew is President. 


Union & Northwestern,—This company has been 
organized at Monroe, La., to build a line from a point at or 
near Vidalia, via Monroe and Farmerville, to Camden, Ark 
Engineers will be placed in the field at once to locate a route 
to the Arkansas line. 


Union Rapid Transit.—This company has filed a 
charter in Lilinois to build an elevated road in and about 
Chicago. Lines are projected to Kensington, with branches 
to Cheltenham Beach and South Chicago on the south- 
east and to the village of Blue Island on the southwest. 
also {rom a point in Chicago northerly through Evanston to 
the village of Glencoe. The capital stock 1s $6,000,000, 


Weston & Etk River.—The surveys for this road will 
be commenced May 1, and contracts for constructing the 
line will be built soon after they are completed. This road 
is to extend from Weston southwesterly to Braxton C. H., 
42 miles. Hon. J. N. Cam 
den, of Parkersburg, W. Va.. is president. 


Wyoming, Salt Lake & California.—This company, 
already incorporated in Utah, has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion in Wyoming, with James E. Fulton, Thomas W. Bates, 
Theodore Brough, George O. Noble, Nicholas Treweek, Fred 
Simou and Robert Gardiner as trustees. The route is as in 


| dicated before, from a point ten miles north of Hilliard to 


Chalk Creek, thence to Salt Lake, ete. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


The Inter-state Commerce Commission. 
INVESTIGATION OF PASSES, TICKET COMMISSIONS AND CAR 
MILEAGE 


The Commission has issued the following orders: In the 
matter of free passes and free transportation, the Com- 
mission bas ordered the following roads, namely, the Boston 
& Albany, Boston & Maine, Baltimore & Ohio, Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, Central of New Jersey, Cen- 
tral Vermont, Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, Fitchburg, Grand 
Trunk, Lehigh & MHudson River, Lebigh Valley, 
Maine Central, New York & New England, New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River, New York, Lake Erie & Western, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, New York, Ontario & 
Western, New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, New York, 
Providence & Boston, New York, Susquehanna & Western, 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia & Reading, Providence & Wor- 
cester, Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg, Western New York 
& Pennsylvania, and West Shore, to appear before the Com- 
mission on May 3, to set forth the persons and classes of per 
sons to whom they have issued free passes or free transpor- 
tation to persons other than offi ers or employés, or the 
officers and employés of other railroads, and all the condi- 
tions and limitations connected therewith in each instance, 
and bow they do this branch of their business. 

In the matter of commissions on the sale of tickets the 
Commission has ordered the following roads, namely, the 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, Chicago & Alton, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago, Burlington & North- 
ern, Chicago, Burlington & Kansas City, Chicago, Kansas & 
Nebraska, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago & North- 
western, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago, 
Sante Fe & California, Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas 
City, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
Wisconsin Central, Chicago & Atlantic, Chicago 
& Grand Trunk; Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwau- 
kee; Detroit, Lansing & Northern; Flint & Pere Marquette; 
Illinois Central; Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; Louis- 
ville, New Albany & Chicago; Michigan Central; New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis; Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chi 
cago; Wabash, and Wabash Western, to appear on May 7, 
to set forth what commissions, if any, each of them pays 


| upon the sale of passenger tickets, and to whom,and how this 
| business is conducted. 


In the matter of trackage and car mileage each of the 
roads in the last list is ordered to appear before the Commis 
sion on May 8, to state what allowance, if any, each of them 
pays for trackage and to whom in each instance, and how 
this is done; and what allowance, if any, each of them pays 
for different classes of cars furnished by shippers, car com- 
panies, individuals or connecting lines, and how this business 
is conducted, and as to what is a fair and just allowance for 
such different classes of cars. 


Traffic Notes. 


The Union Pacific has caused a lively discussion among trans- 
continental roads and their Chicago connections by putting 
on sale tickets for Puget Scund points via the Oregon Short 
Line’ and over the Northern Pacific from Portland north- 
ward. The agreement between the two lines has been that 
all passenger traffic for the Puget Sound region should be 
given to the Northern Pacific. As the transcontinental rate 
to Portland is the same as to Tacoma, and as the fare from 
Portland to Tacoma is $6, the accion of the Union Pacific is 
regarded by its competitors as a reduction of that amount in 
the rate. 


One-way-party rates have been abolished in the territories 
of the Central Traffic and Trunk Line Associations. ‘The 
abolition was officially announced in a formal notice issued 
by Chairman Blanchard. The reason for this action seems 
to be the memorandum from the Inter-state Commerce Com- 
mission declaring such rates vicious, 


The Missouri Railroad Commissioners have ordered the 
railroad companies of that state to provide rates on live 
stock by the car load, as was done previous to the recent 
agreement to charge in all cases by the 100 ibs. This 
opinion is based on the fact that the state law expressly pre- 
scribes a carload rate. 


A Chicago dispatch states that the Western rreight Asso- 
ciation will advauce west-bound through rates to Iowa points 
by way of junction points south of Chicago to the level of 
the tariff via Chicago. 


A St. Paul paper says: The lake and rail merchandise 
rates west-bound are as follows: From New York to St. 
Paul, 89, 80, 63, 41, 35 and 30 cents, and from New York 
to Duluth, 70, 61, 47, 33, 29 and 24 cents. These rates will 
be in force via Dulutb, Washburn, Gladstone, Milwaukee or 
Chicago, over any of the ten different lines doing business 


rates bave been agreed upon via all routes, 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has 487 freight curs on 
its side tracks at Arkansas City, Kan., which are being 
loaded with implements household gcods, merchandise and 
houses, framed and ready to be put up in Oklahoma. 

The request of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Oma 
ha for the establishment of rates to Duluth on the same basis 
as those to Chicago from Northern Nebraska; the Chicago & 
Alton’s appeal to arbitration in the fast train controversy 
and the disagreement of the managers on the question of 
lumber rates from Chicago to Southwestern Missouri River 
points will be considered by the Inter-state Commerce Rail- 
way Association at special meetings in Chicago, April 238 
and 24. 

The Trunk lines have agreed to accept lower proportions on 
freight rates from the Atlantic seaboard to points west of 
Chicago. The proportions east of that city have been re- 
duced as follows (the basis hitherto having been 70 cents 
first class, New York to Chicagc): first and second classes, 3 
cents; third and fourth, 2 cents; fifth and sixth, ! cent. 

Irregularities have been discovered in the second-class 
sleeping-car rates between Chicago and the Pacific coast. 
The regular rate is $4 per berth and the Santa Fe road has 
been charging this price, but the Rock Island and the Denver 
& Rio Grande run similar cars between Chicago and Ogden 
and make no charge for berths, so that the passenger pays only 
$1.50, the rate from Ogden to San Francisco. The Union 
Pacific has now met this competition by announcing a rate 
of $1.50 from Omaha and $2.50 from Chicago. It is said 
that the Union Pacific has to aliow the Pullman company 
the regular rate of $3 from Omaha to San Francisco, 

Lake and rail rates on grain from Chicago eastward have 
dropped to 8 cents a bushel on corn to Boston and 7% to 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. It is said that the reductions 
were made without giving the three days’ notice required by 
law. 


Cleveland Weighing and Inspection Bureau. 


The March report of this bureau has the following tigures. 
In January an excess weight of 4,232,470 pounds, or 17 18 
per cent, was discovered in shippers’ weight of 24,153,894 
pounds: in February, with shippers’ weight of 82 224,- 
966, the excess discovered was 3,967,851, or 12.31 per vent. ; 
in March the shippers’ weight was 24,953,874 pounds, the 
excess weight 7,026,060 pounds, or 28.55 per cent., a gain 
of over 100 per cent. in the percentage. 











Following are the figures for March in thousands of 
pounds: 
: Excess Per cent. of 
Shippers Actual over ship- excess to ship- 
Road. weight. weight. pers’ weight. pers’ weight 
L. 8S. & M.'S.... 9,860 13,030 3,170 $2.15 : 
Pennsylvania ... 6,214 2,162 
N. Y., C.& St. L. 6,391 1.328 
aX oS 8 > Pe 1,215 157 
N. Y¥., P.. &O 687 89 
i fe 5 115 
Empire (Lake)... 16 2 
Total...... 24,954 31,980 7,026 8.55 


When on examination by the inspector the shippers’ and 
the actual weight were the same, or when the shipper gave 
no weight, no report was made. The 24,954,000 pounds re- 
presents only the freight which was found to bave been ac- 
tually underbilled by the shipper. 


The International Traffic Association. 


The future of the International (late the Texas) Traffic As- 
soviation is still in doubt. The Texas legislatuie bas passed 
a law declaring such an association to be an unlawful com- 
bination. A committee has been appointed to devise some 
plan by which the roads can agree on metbods of business 
without running counter tothe decision that such an agree- 
ment is a conspiracy. One scheme is to reorganize an asso- 
ciation with headquarters at St. Louis. 


Rules for Changing Destinations, 


The Central Traffic Association announces the following 
regulations: 

Resolved, That whenever through consignments of 
traffic are delivered to Eastern lines, and a change of ship- 
ping directions or destination is desired or demanded, only 
one such change shall be permissible, and then only when 
such change of shipping directions or destination is con- 
curred in by the roads over which the freight may have 
passed and to which it may be delivered, and when it is 
made at one of the junctions designated as in- 
spection stations under the supervision of the in- 
spectors of the joint rate committee, who shall by proper 
correction adjust the freight charges of both de- 
livering and forwarding railways to conform to the 
established tariff rates and divisions from original point 
of shipment to such desired destination, and the authorized 
through rate and divisions of same to be thereby maintained. 
Such changes shall only be made upon surrender of original 
bill of Jading or receipt issued therefor. No change in ship- 
ing directions or destination shall be permissible when the 
detentions at junction points exceed 72 hours on any car, or 
when the grain has been in transfer elevators over 72 hours. 
Not less than local rates to and from junction points of de- 
livering and forwarding lines should be charged on grain to 
be cleaned or mixed in transit. 


East-bound Shipments. 


The shipments of east-bound freight from Chicago by all 
the lines for the week ending Saturday, April 13, amounted 
to 42,194 tons, against 45,577 tons during the preceding 
week, a decrease of 3,383 tons, and against 56,039 tons 
during the corresponding week of 1888, a decrease of 13,845 














tons. The proportions carried by each road were: 
|W’k to Apr. 13. W'k to Apr. 6. 
{# eva Te Pay 
| Tons. | P.c. | Tons. | P.e. 
ee | = = ipsa ivemania dl iniipiaaartiacecen 
Michigan Central............... | 49} 1.7 | age] 9.5 
pe ee ee ee 4,442 10.5 | 4,813 10.6 
Lake Shore & Michigan South.) 4,366 | 10.4 4,557 10.0 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago...| 5,568 | 13.2 5,757 12.6 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts...... | 6,279 | 14.9 6,154 13.5 
Baltimore & Ohio............... | 2,740 | 6.5 2,345 5.1 
Chicago & Grand Trunk... .. |” | 5,526 | 13:1 | 9912 | 21:8 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis...) 2,513 | 5.9 2,895 6.3 
Chicago & Atlantic............. | 5,816 | 13.8 | 4/800 | 10:5 
MOONE isc Saessteenditcccset | 42,194 | 100.0 | 45,577 | 100.0 


Of the above shipments 2,580 tons were flour, 12,846 tons 
grain, 2,610 tons millstuff, 3,469 tons cured meats, 2,023 
tons lard, 7,829 tons dressed beef, 1,297 tons grass seed, 830 
tons butter, 1,327 tons hides, 44 tons wool, and 5,804 tons 
lumber. The three Vanderbilt lines carried 28.0; per cent., 








while the two Pennsylvania lines carried 28,1 per cent. 








